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SOME ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCONCEPTIONS! 


By JOHN R. SWANTON 


TUDENTS of human culture are aware that all cultural 
S phenomena pass through a series of changes, from their 
inception to their general acceptance or vogue, then to their 
decline and finally to their extinction or loss in a mass of other 
phenomena. As history reveals no movement which has failed to 
repeat this sequence the need of constant reformation, revival, 
recreation, origination is apparent, and constant guard against 
institutionalization, corruption, ossification. This is no less true 
of science than of religious beliefs, of art, of social institutions; it is 
no less true of anthropology than of any of the older sciences. The 
continued vitality of anthropology depends on repeated renewal. 
And when I say this I do not mean the perpetual addition of new 
facts to our store but new deductions from those facts, new prin- 
ciples revealed through them, new hypotheses as tentative efforts 
toward the establishment of these principles. Properly speaking 
there is, or should be, no such thing as orthodoxy in science. Science 
is in danger unless she is perpetually heterodox. All that we have 
a right to demand is that each new principle or theory shall be 
based upon a sufficient study of sufficient data, and that the method 
pursued be sound. 


In science as in other movements of the human mind we have 


1 Retiring address as President of the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
May I, 1917. 
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seen new eras of thought opened by certain great ideas, we have 
seen these ideas spread, and we have seen them gradually fade 
away. But we must also remember that what was true in the 
past is also true of the present. Too many students, while clearly 
understanding the processes of intellectual birth, growth, and death 
as applied to previous ages vainly imagine that they themselves 
live in the era of fulfilment, that the old cycle is completed with 
them, and that the favorite principles of their age are the last 
pronouncement of truth itself, the perfect knowledge. 

The thought of man in the age in which we are living is domi- 
nated both on the scientific and the philosophical side by the 
doctrine of evolution and powerfully influenced by the principles 
which Darwin associated with that doctrine, “the struggle for 
existence,”’ ‘‘natural selection,” survival of the fittest.”’ Of 
course the growth and expansion of this doctrine, the essential 
truth of which no scientist, of course, doubts, has been marked by 
a huge amount of discussion, and supplementary hypotheses such 
as ‘‘Neo-Lamarckism,” and “mutation’’ to say nothing of the 
Mendelian laws, have made their appearance to interest—and also 
to confound—the student of the subject. Judging by the past, 
however, we may be sure that whatever is stable in evolution will 
in course of time be assimilated into the thought of mankind, while 
the chaff will disappear and presently the world will be ready for 
some new intellectual upheaval, perhaps more striking still. 

But, as is always the case in such movements, the original idea 
in the course of time has tended to certain misconstructions and 
has been used in an unwarrantable manner and in situations where 
it is entirely out of place. While this is true in its original and 
proper field, biology, the treatment of such perversions is the duty 
of the professional biologist and I shall now turn to a consideration 
of the theory as applied to anthropological data. 

The application of the evolutionary theory to studies in physical 
anthropology was of course easy and natural, physical anthropology 
being to all intents and purposes a chapter of biology itself. its 
introduction into philology we owe to those early masters who 
determined and ferreted out the relationships between the different 
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branches of Indo-European speech. Of course this work antedated 
in considerable measure that of Darwin himself, but it was impelled 
forward and the later philological theories largely propounded 
under stimulation from the evolutionary movement. 

The new viewpoint was introduced into investigations of the 
culture history of mankind mainly through the labors of two 
distinguished writers, Herbert Spencer and the late E. B. Tylor. 
Spencer’s treatment of human culture formed, however, only the 
later chapters of his great evolutionary philosophy, while Tylor’s 
interest was and remained almost entirely anthropological. 

As this method was introduced from biology it was naturally 
enough colored by biological conditions. And as in biology we had 
a sequence of living forms ascending from the single-celled animals, 
through multiple-celled invertebrates, vertebrates, and mammals 
to man, and geological evidence that these had appeared on the 
earth successively beginning with the simpler, it was naturally 
assumed that among the races of mankind we should find the same 
conditions, that is, certain ‘‘more primitive’ races, others less 
primitive, and others still less primitive, until we came to those 
peoples who were the custodians—or the victims—of European 
civilization. Such a view was indeed natural and also justifiable 
as a general working hypothesis, but its application was accom- 
panied by a strangely one-sided view and a blindness to other plain 
teachings of biology quite astonishing. For one of the plainest 
lessons regarding biological evolution is that among the species of a 
genus or the varieties of a species the most generalized are those 
which probably stand nearest to the type from which all are de- 
scended. Instead of allowing themselves to be guided by this 
fact our anthropological predecessors took the ground that that 
was highest developed which approached nearest to the standards 
of European civilization, that to which they themselves belonged, 
and that most primitive which diverged farthest from it. Thus 
western civilization existed among peoples prevailingly fair, there- 
fore the most primitive races must be dark. Other features were 
also deemed to be “primitive”’ in proportion to their divergence 
from European standards. Still stranger results were produced by 
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applying the same standard to cultural features. It was confidently 
asserted that primitive man was a cannibal, that he tattooed, 
deformed his head, pierced his nose and ears, was promiscuous in 
his sexual relations, was divided into totemic clans or rather 
“hordes,” and practised a multitude of other customs because 
these particular customs and usages are the ones least prominent 
in the west European cultural center. The idea was carried so far 
that theories of origin were based upon cultural elements found in 
one and the same tribe with other cultural elements, but selected 
as original because they were the ones strangest to a European. 
Naturally, however, as primitive peoples possessed numerous 
usages, customs, and beliefs of the same genus differing widely 
from our own, differences of opinion arose as to the most primitive 
among these and the order of their development, and in course of 
time the theorist was ready to seize upon any custom, however 
obscure, as the first step in an evolutionary series which he was 
able to elaborate at least as successfully as every other theorist. 
This method of approach is what Professor W. I. Thomas in his 
Source Book for Social Origins calls “the particularistic explanation 
of social change’ and he gives some amusing examples of the 
extremes to which it has been carried. He mentions as 


two of Hebert Spencer's great and gross errors of this character—the 
derivation of all the learned and artistic occupations (even that of the 
dancer) from the medicine-man and the assumption that ghost-worship 
is the origin of all spirit belief and worship (even of the worship of 
animals and plants). 


One of the assistant sources of error is an over-earnest attempt 
to find in cultural elements not thoroughly understood ‘‘survivals”’ 
analogous to the vestigial characters which play such a great part 
in upholding the doctrine of biological evolution. But while we 
can not doubt that there are such things as “‘survivals’’ the in- 
vestigator must first be certain that a cultural element is really 
such, and secondly he must assure himself that it actually does 
point back to just the condition which he assumes. For instance, 
the fact that a symbolic human sacrifice is made by a certain tribe, 
while suggesting that there formerly did exist a real human sacri- 
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fice, is not proof of that fact. It is quite conceivable that it is 
only a stage play such as is found in many rituals, or that it is a 
symbolic representation which would ultimately result in human 
sacrifice but has not yet reached that point. In short the survival 
theory has been so grossly abused that every supposed case of the 
kind ought to be examined with scrupulous care. 

On account of this selection of the unusual and the strange it 
has happened unfortunately that the science of anthropology has 
been turned upside down. Its isolated peaks have been made the 
bases and the broad features which human society shares in common 
have been developed from these. The whole must be turned about. 
We must begin from that which is general and perennially recurring 
and from it work out all of the peculiar developments. At least 
the assumption should be that the general is first, the peculiar 
later, and the burden of proof is on him who would maintain the 
contrary proposition. 

In order to illustrate the above point more concretely I will cite 
some examples of particularistic theories.- First I will consider the 
social phenomena which have been called totemism. When Euro- 
pean explorers first came among some of the so-called “lower races” 
they found what to them was a curious custom. They found these 
divided into certain septs or clans, each bearing a name referring 
to a species of animal, plant, or some other object, the members of 
which considered themselves parts of one large family inside of 
which they refused to marry. Often the animal from which the 
clan was named was held in peculiar regard by the members of that 
clan and certain observances or taboos were in vogue in regard to it. 
Frequently the personal names of individuals of the clan had 
reference to the totem animal. These features were found in so 
many different parts of the world and were so strange to their 
discoverers that our neo-evolutionist anthropologist jumped to the 
conclusion that we had here a really primitive feature, that in 
antiquity all peoples had such a social system, and that where we 
had anything different it was the result of later changes. And 
as descent in such tribes was often through the mother and that 
was again un-European it was assumed that the really primitive 
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society was matriarchal. Attempted explanations of “‘totemism”’ 
at once became the order of the day and along with them various 
ingenious theories to account for the evolution of society out of that 
condition. More extensive studies of the actual data served, how- 
ever, to demolish this castle of cards completely. It then became 
apparent that all primitive peoples did not have totemism in the 
orthodox form, in many cases in no form at all, and that the ele- 
ments entering into it were combined in numerous different ways or 
else were uncombined. The areas themselves proved not to be 
coterminous and, while totemic tribes ought, to carry out the 
theory, to be lowest in culture, those in North America at least were 
found among the highest. Dr. Goldenweiser’s illuminating dis- 
cussion of the whole question showed clearly that what had been 
called “totemism’’ was a complex association of elements existing 
elsewhere independently and may be said to have put an end to the 
whole theory of an evolution out of a primitive “ totemism.”’ 
Frequently associated with this was another favorite particular- 
istic theory explaining the evolution of human marriage. It was 
found that marriage customs among certain races were very di- 
vergent from the standard and legal monogamy, or rather mono- 
gyny, of Europe. With polygamy students were already familiar 
but here and there the converse condition of polyandry was found, 
and in still others marital privileges extended so far that there 
appeared to be an actual marriage of a group of men to a group of 
women. Here once more the strange form was seized upon as the 
original and a most clever theory of the evolution of human marriage 
devised. It was held that the anomalous marriages observed 
pointed to a period when intercourse between the sexes was abso- 
lutely promiscuous, that this had been succeeded by marriages 
between groups, this by polyandry, by polygamy, and finally by 
monogamy. As in so many cases of the kind one can not withhold 
admiration for the cleverness with which the theory was propounded 
and worked out, but when the basal facts upon which it rested 
were critically examined only another house of cards was revealed. 
It had to be admitted that the stage of absolute promiscuity exists 
nowhere today and must remain purely hypothetical, that the cases 
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of so-called group marriage are ridiculously few to form a base 
for such a structure, and that polyandry and polygamy existed 
side by side with monogamy, were largely to be explained by eco- 
nomic and social conditions, and could not be shown to be older 
than the monogamy which they accompanied. Finally it was 
observed that monogamy had already appeared in the animal series 
and something closely resembling it was found in our nearest 
anthropoid relatives. The conclusion has therefore been reached 
that monogamy has probably always been the normal form of 
human marriage, and that other forms are aberrations from this 
norm. 

Perhaps one of the most typical as well as one of the most 
ingenious of particularistic theories is Spencer’s explanation of the 
origin of religious belief. Originally, he held, man had no religion. 
But in his dreams he seemed to see as still living persons he knew 
to be dead. Accepting his dreams at their face value he therefore 
supposed that those who had died were still living, though in a 
different state from that with which they had formerly been asso- 
ciated. From this deduction came the belief in another world, a 
cult of the dead, and a reverence for those places where the dead 
were buried. Now it might have happened that the body of some 
chief was laid away upon the top of a mountain. His soul would 
then be supposed to be associated with that mountain, and when 
there was thunder and lightning there the phenomenon would be 
attributed to him. In this way he would become associated with 
celestial phenomena, and in course of time, his apotheosis having 
been forgotten, he would be reverenced as a sky god. In equally 
ingenious ways he shows how belief in spirits in the other phenomena 
of nature would arise from a simple belief in the continued life of 
ancestors. From the polytheism thence resulting monotheism 
arose through the progressive reduction of the number of beings 
to whom reverence was paid. Tylor’s chain of evolution is much 
shorter and far safer. He merely assumes that the spirit world 
was a deduction from such natural phenomena as dreams, reflec- 
tions in water, shadows, the invisible yet sensible wind, and points 
for confirmation to the names for soul, spirit, and so on, which are 
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frequently identical with or deduced from these. Frazer, attacking 
the question from a different angle, picks out magical practices as 
his point of departure and assumes that the belief in spirits or 
gods was subsequently introduced. 

All of these theories are, it will be seen, particularistic. Each 
selects one particular feature from the mass of phenomena and 
arranges the rest in a series ending with the dominant belief of 
civilized men. As in the other cases, some element of belief par- 
ticularly strange to so-called ‘“‘civilized’’ people is selected to start 
the series, and each chain of evolution leads dutifully up to either 
the monotheism or the atheism of western Europe. 

As in the other cases our answer to these theories is that the 
selection of one feature rather than another lacks validity, and that 
the arrangement of the evolutionary steps is arbitrary. Further- 
more, instead of being scattered through different peoples which 
might thus be considered to represent so many distinct stages in 
the evolution of religion one or more of these elements are frequently 
found in the same tribe and all of them are found in tribes equally 
primitive. On the other hand most of them flourish among tribes 
which can hardly be considered primitive. The Haida Indians of 
British Columbia, for instance, might be said to have worshiped 
ancestors since they sent food and clothing to their dead friends 
through the medium of fire, they had magical practices, believed in a 
large number of supernatural beings, and had a belief in a celestial 
deity recognized as in some measure superior to all the rest. On 
data drawn from this one tribe each of the above theories of the 
origin of religion, could be established. In fact the data at hand 
up to this point suggest that each element thus seized upon as a 
point of origination has in fact had an independent and parallel 
history. Even in the case of our regnant monotheism it is a fair 
question whether it does not tie on to a belief in a sky god extending 
back to the earliest days of religion among men, the only change 
which it has undergone being the relatively greater importance and 
deeper spiritualization of the concept in later times. 

A second error has crept into anthropology from an over- 
accentuation of the uniformitarian side of evolution. In order to 
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combat “special creation’? the early champions of evolution 
naturally strove to minimize differences between species, genera, 
and so on, but in doing this they somewhat overplayed their hand, 
and neglected another natural law just as patent as evolution itself. 
Absolute uniformitarian evolution, regular movement like that of a 
ball rolling down hill could exist only in a world not discriminated 
into parts, one without definite atoms or definite individuals, a 
world in which one thing gradually shaded into another. Our 
world is not, however, of that kind. If we turn to the physical 
world we find that it consists of molecules and if we divide these 
up we have still other definite units, atoms, and that if we divide 
these up we have yet others, electrons. And if analysis ever goes 
farther there is every reason to believe that we shall still be con- 
fronted by distinct entities. Therefore, such a phenomenon, for 
instance, as the growth of a plant, while apparently perfectly 
continuous, is shown to be the successive lifting into place of 
these units of structure. Turning to biology we find ourselves 
confronted by individual organisms, each of which has its definite 
inception, its independent existence, and finally its extinction. 
Evolution certainly assumes nothing more continuous than the 
passage of life from parent to child, yet in the sense that the off- 
spring is an independent entity in that sense there is a break at 
every generation and evolution is not and can not be an absolutely 
uniform process. And when we ascend higher and inquire into the 
evolution of human culture this fact is just as striking. It fre- 
quently happens that so many successive steps have entered into 
the evolution of an industry, a social organization or custom, or a 
ritual, that it is described as if it had been evolved after the uni- 
formitarian pattern. Actually, however, we know that it came 
about by certain successive steps, each taken at some definite time 
and place, although we may not be able to say exactly where or 
when. 

Closely associated with the uniformitarian view of evolution in 
human culture is a common notion that this evolution was uncon- 
scious. No one who has spent much time in anthropological in- 
vestigations will be inclined to minimize the strength or significance 
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of the unconscious or subconscious element in the development of 
human society, but it may easily be over-emphasized. When things 
are done without attention the tendency is either to reproduce the 
habitual action without essential variation or to degeneration. A 
ritual repeated. without a constant mental revival of its meaning 
will probably change slowly in time, and degenerate, but at the 
same time, unless the ritual is doomed to disappear in toto, other 
elements will probably be introduced, elements answering better 
to the living interests of the people at the time when the intro- 
duction takes place. The action of the unconscious or subconscious 
mind is rather towards conservation or degeneration, the positive 
advances which human society makes are more often through 
conscious application of the mental faculties. Once a new process, 
institution, custom, law, or belief has been accepted and become 
current it passes into the realm of the habitual, that is of the un- 
conscious, and continues to benefit or injure the community in 
which it has taken root, perhaps for uncounted generations. More- 
over it has become a precedent for other actions and beliefs which 
may be still better or still more harmful. It is therefore of great 
importance that each change introduced into the collective body 
be in the line of progress. Each such choice which society makes 
means the entering upon one road rather than another, it means 
one set of experiences throughout the entire future rather than 
another, it means one history for the entire tribe rather than 
another. 

I will not here enter upon that ancient discussion as to whether 
there is any such thing as freedom of choice. The ablest minds in 
the philosophic world have threshed this question out in every 
possible detail and it would be difficult to add anything to the 
discussion. The weakness of the determinist attitude lies, how- 
ever, in the fact that, whether the determinist feels he has proved 
his case or not, he acts immediately afterward as if he had not done 
so. We must assume the possibility of choice or else our deliber- 
ative assemblies whether political, scientific, or philosophical have 
no meaning whatsoever. Opinion can have no significance for the 
consistent fatalist. 
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This being understood I wish to register a protest here against 
the extreme uniformitarian evolutionist, and the working of the 
unconscious element in the development of human thought to 
death. Too many students of history, using this term in its broad- 
est sense, impressed by the gradual nature of change meet new 
conditions and new problems in the world about them with the 
cynical remark that all that ‘‘ has been thought of before,” that “ it 
has been tried and has failed,”’ that “you can’t change human na- 
ture,” ‘‘that you can’t hasten the processes of evolution,” and that 
“if it is destined to happen it will happen anyhow.” While such an 
attitude is understandable it is based on a very one-sided reading of 
human history. Of course it does take time to bring about change, 
but if we study the advances made by humanity we shall find that 
they have come not through any extra-mental impulse of the uniform- 
itarian pattern but by progressive choices of individuals and col- 
lections of individuals at particular times and particular places. 
The assumed steady current is found to be directed and determined 
at every point by individual wills. It is what is called in physics a 
“resultant of forces” of which those individual wills are the com- 
ponent elements. We must not allow the fact that the accomplish- 
ment of each will is but a small increment of the general mass to 
blind us to the fact that it is after all the determinating factor in 
the entire process of evolution on its constructive side. 

And thus, for the progress of humanity and the good of the race 
it is necessary that the pale student, profound and cynical, learned 
and skeptical, phlegmatic and pessimistic, be supplemented by the 
man of action, the reformer, the prophet of the future. I] informed 
as many of these men are on the details of the past development of 
their race they make up for it by an understanding of the psy- 
chology of the present, by their keen appreciation of ethical values, 
their sensitiveness to the better and the worse in the institutions, 
the processes, the laws and customs, and the beliefs of their time. 
The equipment of the historian of human culture—the anthropol- 
ogist in the broad sense—is not to be minimized. It is an im- 
portant element in determining future action, lack of which may 
result in unproductive and ill considered change, but its possession 
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guarantees no one an ability to deal with the problems of the 
present or introduce laws and institutions productive of future 
welfare for his nation or his race. Where the two types of mind are 


combined in due proportion we have the highest type of legislative 
genius. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CERTAIN ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN 
TRINIDAD, BRITISH WEST INDIES* 


By THEODOOR DE BOOY 


INTRODUCTION 


S this paper is intended solely to put on record the excavations 
made by the writer and some of the resulting specimens, 
it does not seem advisable to go extensively into the previ- 

ous literature existing on the archaeology of Trinidad. Neither 
does the writer consider it imperative to illustrate many of the 
artifacts found or to discuss them at length, he being more desirous 
of explaining the conditions under which the objects were found. 
Some three thousand specimens in all were sent to the Museum of 
the American Indian from Trinidad during the four months that 
the writer worked on this island and it would require a bulky mono- 
graph to thoroughly describe each separate specimen. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of the United States Bureau of American 
Ethnology, made a survey of some of the shell-heaps at Erin Bay 
on the south coast of Trinidad for the Museum of the American 
Indian (Heye Foundation) (which at that time was known as the 
Heye Museum),? and the Reverend Thomas Huckerby, who was then 

1 After an archaeological exploration of the island of Margarita off the north coast 
of Venezuela from February to May, 1915, described by the writer in a previous paper, 
(Booy, Theodoor de, ‘‘ Certain Archeological Notes on the Island of Margarita (Vene- 
zuela),’’ Contributions from the Museum of the American Indian (Heye Foundation), Vol. 
11, Number 5), a certain amount of work was done in the British island of Trinidad, 120 
miles to the eastward of Margarita and the writer remained here from May until Sep- 
tember of the same year. The local government of this latter island and a number of 
the residents and landowners were of great assistance to the writer in his archaeological 
work and he wishes to take this opportunity to tender the thanks of both the Museum 
of the American Indian (Heye Foundation) and of himself to Paul Urich, Esq., of 
the St. Bernard Estate near Cape Mayaro, on whose property the greater part of the 
work was done, to Mrs. Paul Urich for her unfailing kindness and hospitality, to Carl 


Boos, Esq., of Port-of-Spain, for his aid in innumerable matters and to the officials of 
the Royal Victoria Institute of Port-of-Spain. 

2 Fewkes, J. Walter, ‘“‘ Prehistoric Objects from a Shell-heap at Erin Bay, Trini- 
dad,"’ American Anthropologist (N. s.), vol. 16 (April-June, 1914), pages 200-220. 
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living in Trinidad, conducted some excavations on the St. Bernard 
estate near Cape Mayaro, the results of which excavations are now 
in the Museum of the American Indian (Heye Foundation) as are 
the specimens obtained by Dr. Fewkes at Erin Bay. The Huckerby 
specimens proved to be somewhat different from those collected by 
Dr. Fewkes and as Mr. Hucker- 
by obtained only comparatively 
few objects, the writer decided 
to make a thorough investigation 
of the remains on the east coast 
of Trinidad, to see if a different 
culture could have existed there. 
On arrival at Port-of-Spain, 
therefore, he was introduced to 
Mr. Paul Urich, who owns exten- 


sive plantations on the east coast 
of the island near Cape Mayaro 


Fic. 61.—Map of Trinidad. (see map, fig. 61) and received a 


cordial invitation to come there 
and to excavate on the St. Bernard property. It was on this same 
property that Mr. Huckerby had made a number of somewhat 
superficial investigations and had collected those specimens that 
had first drawn the writer’s attention to a difference between the 
east coast and the south coast pottery. 

The shell-deposits in which the pottery and other pre-Columbian 
objects were found are situated on the St. Bernard property, about 
one and one half miles south of Cape Mayaro and one fourth of a 
mile inland from the sea beach. It is likely that in pre-Columbian 
times these deposits were a far greater distance from the sea, 
possibly from three fourths of a mile to a mile. The tides on this 
part of the east coast of Trinidad are so strong that the seashore is 
constantly being pushed further inland; on riding along the shore, 
one sees stumps of cocoanut trees on the beach as mute evidence of 
groves that existed before the sea swept them away and a number 
of the palms overhang the beach itself with part of the roots exposed 
by the action of the waves. After each severe easterly storm, a 
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EXCAVATIONS IN PROCESS IN ST. BERNARD MIDDENS, TRINIDAD 


a. Clearing ground for trench. 6. Diluvial deposit covering shell-heaps. c. Trench, 10 feet 
wide, through hummock. d. Shell- and ash-layer in deposit. ¢. Ash-layer in deposit underneath 


layer of livela mactroides. f. Sherd in situ in shell-layer. 
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number of the trees fall, owing to the fact that the waves have 
washed away the soil and sand that supported the roots. The 
writer has been assured by competent geologists that probably not 
more than five hundred years ago, the shore ran in a straight line 
from Mayaro Point to Galeota Point, which would place the St. 
Bernard middens fully a mile inland. 

The St. Bernard deposits cover an area of possibly from six to 
eight acres of land and lie in what now is a cocoanut grove and 
what some sixty years ago was a field of sugarcane. Since the 
abandonment of the village site by the aboriginal inhabitants and 
the subsequent sugarcane and cocoanut cultivation, the shell- 
heaps have become covered with a diluvial deposit from one to 
two feet deep, so that the individual middens can hardly be 
recognized amid the light undergrowth that covers the soil. The 
writer was not able to determine the number of the individual 
hummocks for this reason and had to make his excavations in those 
places where test holes proved the deposits to be the thickest. 

The first process in the excavations was to clear the slope of a 
hummock of the small brush and to run the lines of a future trench 
in such a manner that they avoided the cocoanut trees as much 
as possible. A clearance three feet in diameter had to be given 
to each tree in order to avoid damaging the roots too much. The 
accompanying illustration, plate III, a gives one an idea of the largest 
hummock found on the St. Bernard estate which hummock was 
about ten feet high. The roots of the cocoanut trees interfered to 
a great extent with the excavations and are no doubt responsible 
for a considerable amount of breakage of the pottery objects 
found; also, the writer had to watch the laborers constantly to 
prevent their chopping off the roots too near to the trees, in which 
event a number of the palms would have been damaged beyond 
recovery. It generally was possible to make the trenches from ten 
to twelve feet wide and to excavate in such a manner that the shells 
and the soil filled the trench up again back of the laborers, leaving 
eight feet of the bottom of the trench cleared between the cut and 
the refilled trench. An excavation of this sort can be seen in plate 
Ill, ¢. 
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The deposits themselves ranged in depth from seven feet to 
less than a foot and, as has been stated, were covered with from 
one to two feet of diluvial deposit. Practically no objects were 
found in the diluvial covering, with the exception of small sherds 
and shells that had been moved towards the surface at those times 
when the soil was disturbed in cultivation. This diluvial deposit 
can be clearly seen in plate 111, 6 and the first shell-layer under the 
diluvium is indicated by the laborer with his cutlass. Under the 
diluvial deposit came a series of clearly defined shell- and ash- 
layers showing the various periods of occupation of the village site. 
These layers reached a large number where the deposits were seven 
feet thick and, as is shown in plate 11, d, did not run parallel to the 
surface of the ground nor did they run parallel the one to the other. 
It would seem as if the aborigines built their refuse-heaps in a 
different spot on each successive occupation, although on the same 
village site, which practice would account for the various angles 
at which the layers ran. The artifacts were most generally found 
in the darker ash-layers shown in the illustration. Fairly large 
fragments of charcoal were met with in the ash-layers and also 
pieces of pitch or manjak. These latter pieces probably came from 
the deposits that are found in various places on the east coast of 
Trinidad. It may be mentioned that the writer excavated a number 
of pottery fragments that showed signs of having been covered with 
this pitch; whether these fragments are of vessels in which the 
pitch was melted or whether the pitch had been put in the vessels 
to mend them, the writer is not prepared to state definitely, although 
in one or two instances he is almost positive that vessels had been 
so restored. 

The shells in the shell-layers of the deposits were not mixed 
with soil and were comparatively clean. The ash-layers, on the 
other hand, were a sticky gray mass in which bone fragments, 
shells, charcoal and ashes were mixed. A typical ash-layer is shown 
in plate m1, e and underneath this layer can be seen a shell-layer 
composed of the shells of Tivela mactroides. The writer esti- 
mated that some 40 per cent. of the shells found in the St. Bernard 
deposits were of this latter species and some 58 per cent. of the 
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Donax variabilis, which is the small shell shown in plate m, f. In 
this illustration also is shown a large fragment of a pottery vessel in 
situ. The Donax variabilis is locally known as the “chip-chip” 
shell and is found in enormous numbers on the beach at certain 
times of the year. The present-day inhabitants gather these and 
make them into the locally renowned “chip-chip soup,” a some- 
what sandy delicacy greatly esteemed by the negro population. 
The aborigines undoubtedly used the chip-chip as one of their 
staple articles of diet and at those seasons when they were not 
found in abundance probably used the Tivela mactroides, which is 
found mostly on the sea beach north of Cape Mayaro and, strange 
to say, is hardly met with on the beach south of the Cape. _Inci- 
dentally, the writer is of the opinion that the shells of this latter 
species were ‘‘steamed’’ in order to prepare them for food, in 
contrast to the chip-chip shells, which were boiled. He bases his 
contention on the fact that where the chip-chip shells are found 
clean and white in the deposits, the Tivela mactroides shells were 
always found in a blackened condition. The chip-chip shells are 
so small that “steaming” them would be out of the question and 
the only way they can be prepared is to cook them so as to detach 
the small animal from its shell. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. L. P. Gratacap, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, for the identification of the shells 
found in the deposits and to Dr. F. A. Lucas, the director of the 
same institution, for the identification of some of the bones. 

The sea shells found in the St. Bernard kitchen-middens are 
the following: 

Donax variabilis Say.—58 per cent. 
Tivela mactroides Born.—40 per cent. 
Ostrea cristata Born. 

Pecten nodosum Linnaeus. 
Scarpharca brasiliana Lamarck. 
Lucina jamaicensis Lamarck. 

Tellina interrupta Wood. 

Labiosa canaliculata Say. 

Dione veneris Argenville. 

Melongena melongena Linnaeus. 


Melongena morio Linnaeus. 
33 
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Strombus gigas Linnaeus. 
Cypraea exanthema Linnaeus. 
Astralium tuber Linnaeus. 


Of fresh-water shells the following two varieties were found: 


Ampullaria spixii Orbiguy. 
Ampbullaria cornu-sarietis Linnaeus. 


One species of land-shell was found, that of the 
Strophocheilus (Borus) oblongus Miller. 


Besides these shells, a great number of fragments of madrepore 
coral were found in the deposits. 

Of the bones, those that were identified were of the 

Deer—Odocoileus gymnotis, of the 
Collared peccary—Pecari angulatus angulatus and of the 
Green turtle—Chelone mydas. 

A number of bones were found of fishes and of some of the 
smaller mammals which were not identifiable. The St. Bernard 
deposits also produced a number of crab carapaces and claws and 
the large crabs found in this neighborhood are even today a favorite 
food of the inhabitants. 

Unlike on the island of Margarita, no split human bones were 
found in the shell-heaps. The writer found two burials in the 
middens and the skeletons were found in such a bunched-up posi- 
tion that he came to the conclusion that the dead had been placed 
in a contracted position, and probably had been buried in their 
house site. This was not an uncommon practice of the Antilleans 
and it was usual to afterwards abandon the house and move to 
another spot.!. The two burials in question were found in a layer 
of sea sand under and above which were the usual shell- and ash- 
layers, evidence that the village site had been used before and 
after the deaths had taken place. It was not possible to preserve 
the brittle bones, but, judging from the skull fragments, the heads 
had been artificially flattened. The writer was especially struck by 
the appearance of the teeth of both skeletons: they were quite 
1 Pewkes, J. Walter, “Relations of Aboriginal Culture and Environment in the 


Lesser Antilles,’ Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, vol. XLv1, no. 9 (Sepe 
tember, 1914), page 673. ‘ 
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ground down, as in the case of very aged persons, yet did not show 
a trace of decay. 

Some six miles to the south of the St. Bernard estate, on a 
property called Lagon Doux, also belonging to Mr. Paul Urich, the 
writer was shown another shell deposit on the southeastern slope of 
a hill about four hundred feet high and lying a mile inland from the 
sea beach. These deposits, however, were not thick enough to 
warrant the conducting of excavations and, due to centuries of 
rainfall, the middens had been washed down the slope of the hill 
and distributed over a large area with a resulting breaking-up of 
the objects into small fragments. A number of shallow deposits 
were also found by the writer on the extremity of Cape Mayaro, 
some three hundred feet above sea level. A cursory examination 
was enough to show that the deposits were too shallow to produce 
objects that would make excavating worth while. 

On the Cocal property, about four miles to the north of Cape 
Mayaro, the writer discovered an isolated shell-heap, twelve feet 
high with a diameter of about fifty-five feet, composed almost 
exclusively of the shells of Tivela mactioides. This shell-heap 
presented a curious problem to the investigator, as its height and 
isolation made it prominent in the landscape. Shallow shell- 
deposits were found bordering it on all sides but, as in the previously 
cited cases, the writer did not consider it worth while to excavate 
in any of these, although test holes and small sherds on the surface 
of the ground proved conclusively that an Indian occupation had 
existed here. A ten-foot trench was dug through the isolated 
mound north and south and another ten-foot trench east and 
west, forming a cross over the summit of the mound. While a 
large number of small pottery sherds had been found on the surface 
of the ground in all directions from the mound, not a single sherd 
was found in the mound itself. Three hammerstones were found 
and two small pieces of rock-crystal, the latter evidently having 
been brought there from the northern mountain range of the island 
of Trinidad, the only place on the island where these crystals are 
found according to reputable local geologists. It will be seen, 
therefore, that this isolated mound, exclusively composed of shells, 
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in which no ashes, or bones and practically no artifacts were found, 
presents a curious problem compared to the other shell-deposits on 
the east coast of Trinidad, a problem which the writer is not able 
to solve. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESULTS FROM THE EXCAVATIONS 


The most typical of all the various pottery vessels found in the 
St. Bernard middens is a shallow bowl form with a broad angular 
rim. It is safe to say that of the sherds found, at least 75 per cent. 
indicated that they belonged originally to a vessel of this type and 
this form, therefore, in its many variations, can be taken as being 
typical of the east coast region of Trinidad. 

The simplest form of vessels of this type is the small bowl a 
shown on platetv. This little dish has a main diameter of 7} inches 
and an inside diameter of 5} inches and its height is 1} inches. 
The angular rim itself is } inch wide and was covered with a red 
paint by the potter on the upper surface. The body of the bowl 
is of a buff color and the paint on the rim was probably applied 
after the firing of the vessel and can easily be washed off. The 
pottery is ? inch thick. It must be noted that in all vessels of 
this type the height of the vessel is from 3} to } of its outside diam- 
eter. The base of this type of vessel is invariably flat but, 
judging from sherds found, was in some instances extended into a 
circular stand to give added stability to the vessel. While the 
specimen illustrated has a painted rim, a large number of bowls of 
this type were found of which the rim had not been painted and 
was of the same color as the vessel proper. This then is the simplest 
form of the type under discussion. 

The next addition to the decoration of this type of bowls are the 
handles and an astonishing variety of forms of the latter were met 
with in the St. Bernard deposits. In plate v, a, can be seen one of 
these bowls to which has been added two loop handles of a some- 
what elaborate pattern. Outside of this addition the bowl does 
not differ materially from the one previously described, excepting 
that it is far larger. The diameter of the bowl itself is 12 inches 
and its depth 4 inches. The thickness of the pottery is 3 inch and 
the ware is buff colored. 
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Then again, the potter took the plain bowl of this type and 
added a design of incised lines to the rim. The simplest form of 
this were from one to six concentric lines running around the rim, 
In plate rv, b, can be seen a small bowl to which the potter, by way 
of decoration, has added two incised lines running concentrically 
around the rim and four extra semi-circular lines from the outside 
incised lines to the outside of the rim. The main diameter of this 
small bow] is 7 inches and the inside diameter 5} inches: the height 
is 12 inches and the ware ? inch thick. This bowl is reddish-brown 
in color. 

In addition to the incised lines, the potter occasionally added 
nodes or lugs on the rim and an example of this decoration is shown 
on plate Iv, c. The rim of this specimen has concentric incised 
lines and four nodes which are placed equidistant. The nodes 
probably represent highly conventionalized heads. The specimen 
under discussion has an outside diameter of 8} inches, an inside 
diameter of 53 inches and stands 2? inches high. The ware is } 
inch thick and the vessel is buff-colored. 

The most highly decorated form of all is where in addition to 
the incised lines on the rim, handles of various forms have been 
added. While only a comparatively small part of the bowl shown 
on plate v, 6, was recovered, this specimen may serve to illustrate 
the highest development of decoration of the type of vessel under 
discussion. This specimen has an angular rim upon which incised 
lines have been carved. Furthermore, nodes have been added to 
the rim and besides these, a handle representing a conventionalized 
human head. This head is quite massive and it is permissible to 
state that another head of the same type must originally have 
opposed it on the rim. The original diameter of this bowl was 
12 inches and its estimated height 43 inches. The ware is ? inch 
thick and reddish-brown in color. 

A critical examination of all vessels with angular rims found in 
the St. Bernard shell-heaps will reveal the fact that each and every 
one of them can be classified under one of the vessels described 
above. The vessels range in size from some with an outside di- 
ameter of 3 inches and a height of 1 inch to the largest with an out- 
side diameter of 16} inches and a height of 5 inches. 
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Yet another type of bowl was found to occur frequently in the 
deposits and one of these is shown on plate v, c. This, of course, 
is the simplest form of round vessel that it is possible for a potter to 
make. A number of small differences in outline can be found but 
fundamentally, the bowls are of course the same. The specimen 
illustrated has a diameter of 10 inches and a height of 3} inches. 
The ware is 3? inch thick and is of a gray-brown color. The rim is 
slightly thicker than the base part of the vessel. The base of this 
bowl is indented. The inside of this vessel is partly covered with 
pitch or manjak, and the writer has already mentioned the occur- 
rence of this latter substance in the shell-heaps. He does not 
believe that in the case of the illustrated vessel this pitch was 
employed to mend a break in the bow], as to his mind, in that event 
the pitch would have probably been applied to the outer surface 
of the bowl. The writer presumes that the vessel must have been 
used as a container for the molten pitch. A number of sherds were 
discovered, however, that had the pitch applied to the inner and 
to the outer surface, and cases were met with where the vessel 
showed signs of having been cracked under the pitch-layers. It is 
permissible therefore to assume that the aborigines were in the 
habit of mending their cracked vessels with layers of pitch to 
strengthen the cracked place and to make the vessel liquid-tight. 

A slight variation on this type of shallow bow! is shown on 
plate rv, d, where the convex basal part of the vessel is topped by a 
perpendicular rim. This rim is 1} inches high and has been painted 
red on the in- and on the outside. The body of the bow] is yellow 
and the entire vessel stands 22 inches high. The diameter of the 
bowl is 6 inches, and the ware is } inch thick. 

This type of vessel, of which the two specimens described above 
can be considered typical samples, occurred in large quantities in 
the middens. Occasionally the rim was thickened or painted and 
the vessels ranged in size from a diameter of 3? inches (the smallest 
specimen of this kind found) to a diameter of 13} inches. 

Perhaps the most unusually shaped vessel found in the St. 
Bernard deposits is the one illustrated on plate v, d. The writer 
knows of no other vessel like it from the West Indies and considers 
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the form unique. The handles of this four-cornered bowl un- 
doubtedly represent the heads of the armadillo, an animal that 
is frequently found in Trinidad and that is considered a great 
delicacy by the natives. It may be mentioned that a large number 
of heads were found in the shell-heaps that represented the armadillo 
and we judge from this that it was a favorite practice of theaborigines 
living around Mayaro to thus ornament their pottery vessels. In- 
cised circles ornament the two other terminals of the vessel under dis- 
cussion and an incised cross can be seen in the one, while the opposite 
circle contains twelve impressed pits. The bowl is not well made 
as far as symmetry is concerned. It has a flat base and stands 5 
inches high at the rounded terminals. The length of the vessel 
across the heads is 13} inches and it has a short axis of 10} inches. 
The ware is quite thin for such a large vessel, } inch. The color of 
the bowl is buff. Between the heads and the rounded terminals 
can be seen panels of incised decorations. There is a small lug on 
either side of the heads and another lug below the incised circle of 
the rounded terminals. 

Another vessel of elaborate pattern is that shown on plate Iv, e, 
a fragment of which is also illustrated in situ in plate m1,f. Itis likely 
that this is one of the so-called turtle-bowls, judging from the shape 
and design of the incomplete vessel. The head of the turtle can 
still be seen, but the tail is missing. The four rounded parts of the 
rim—of which three remain—represent the flippers of the turtle in 
a conventionalized manner and the outside of these flippers have 
been decorated with cross-hatched incisions and covered with a 
dark-red slip of pigment on the in- and on the outside. The 
rounded parts of the rim are surmounted by a small lug with two 
incisions. The base of this vessel is flat. The diameter of this 
bowl is 7 inches and it stands 2 inches high where the head is and 
3} inches at the highest point of each flipper. The ware is } inch 
thick and the body of the bow! is painted yellow. 

On plate rv can be seen another unusual bowl, f, of which but a 
fragment was found. This vessel originally must have been 
rectangular in shape and has a flat, round base. A grotesque 
human head serves as handle at the one end and it would be inter- 
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esting to know whether the other terminal was provided with a 
handle and if so, what shape it had. An incised line surrounds the 
rim on the outside and the rim has been covered with a dark- 
brown slip of pigment, also on the outside. The grotesque head 
also has been covered with this dark-brown pigment. The vessel 
has a width of 63 inches and an estimated length of about 8 inches. 
The height is 23 inches and the ware, brown in color, is 3 inch thick. 

The small vessel illustrated on plate v1, a, is unusual in so far 
that it reminds us more of the pottery from Santo Domingo and 
Porto Rico with its incised decoration surrounding the rim in a 
geometrical pattern. The outline of this vessel was restored from 
the fragments found and it cannot be determined whether the base 
was flat or rounded. The largest diameter of this bowl is 43 inches 
and the diameter of the mouth 3? inches. The ware is 3 inch thick 
and the bowl is brown in color. 

The flat, discoidal-shaped vessel with the comparatively small 
mouth illustrated on plate vi, c, recalls to our mind the sea-urchin 
and it may well be that the potter derived the contour of this bowl 
from the shape of this animal. This vessel is unique in shape as 
far as the West Indies are concerned and no other fragments of like 
vessels were found in the St. Bernard deposits. The little bowl 
stands but 23 inches high and its largest diameter is 6} inches, while 
the diameter at the mouth is 3} inches. The thickness of the 
ware, which is brown in color, is } inch. An incised line surrounds 
the mouth of the vessel and forms the only decoration. 

The smallest vessel found is the one illustrated on plate v1, }, 
which stands but 2 inches high. It can hardly be supposed that 
this miniature vessel was intended for a container. The vessel is 
provided with two small, perforated lugs. An incised line sur- 
rounds the rim and two more incised lines the body of the vessel. 
The ware is brown in color and } inch thick. No sherds were found 
of other vessels of this small size. 

A number of double paint-bowl vessels were found in varying 
sizes and the smallest of these is illustrated in plate v1, d. The 
length of this specimen is 43 inches and the height 13 inches. The 
ware is brown in color and ;’5 inch thick. There is a small lug on 
each side of the wall separating the two bowls. 
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The small perforated globular object with the incised lines, 
shown on plate vi, f, is either a pottery bead or else was used as a 
spindle whorl. This is the only specimen of this kind recovered 
from the Mayaro kitchen middens. 

A very large number of pottery heads and handles were exca- 
vated in the shell-heaps. These do not differ materially from those 
illustrated in Dr. Fewkes’ paper on the archaeology of Trinidad ! 
or from those figured in the writer’s paper on the archaeology of 
Margarita Island.2_ The heads shown in Dr. Fewkes’ paper, from 
Erin Bay on the south coast of Trinidad are of a slightly coarser 
manufacture, but resemble the Mayaro specimens in type. It 
may be noted in this connection that all the St. Bernard pottery 
was of a more delicate finish than that from Erin Bay and the 
vessels were not as thick as the vessels collected by Dr. Fewkes. 
The writer only figures two of the heads collected in the St. Bernard 
deposits, as these two heads are uncommon in type and are of a 
variety not previously figured. Specimen a, plate VII, is an extremely 
massive head and larger than the usual types and represents a 
conventionalized human head. The mouth and the eyes are de- 
picted by incised lines: small impressed pits serve to indicate the 
nostrils and the ears also have pits to indicate perforations. This 
specimen stands 4 inches high and is dark-gray in color. Specimen 
b of plate vii isa flat handle and also represents a conventionalized 
human head. No other specimen like it was found or is known to 
the writer, from the West Indies. The head is flanked by large 
scroll-like ornaments. The forehead is ornamented with cross- 
hatched incisions, as is the back of this handle. The height of 
this specimen is 3? inches and it is dark-brown in color. 

An extremely large number of spool-shaped pottery rests were 
found, of varying sizes and two of these objects, c and d, are illus- 
trated on plate vil. c has an inside diameter of 2} inches and an 
outside diameter of 4} inches and stands 1} inches high. The 
ware is ? inch thick and is brown in color, covered with a red slip 
of pigment. d hasan inside diameter of 2} inches, an outside diam- 


1 Fewkes, 1. Walter, op. cit., plates XVI, XVII, XVIII, and XIX. 
2 Booy, T. de, op. cit., plate 1. 
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eter of 43 inches and stands 2} inches high. The ware is } inch 
thick and is brown in color covered with a red slip. Incised lines 
decorate the body of this rest. On c can be seen single and double 
nodes which are placed symmetrically around the rim of the object. 
Some of the pottery rests found were ring- instead of spool-shaped 
and an astonishing variety of ornamentation was found in the 
objects of this class. 

The writer has purposely left a discussion of the highly decorated 
painted pottery to the last. It has already been stated that many 
of the vessels and sherds found showed that a superficial slip or 
wash of paint had been applied to the ware. This, however, had 
either been applied after the firing of the clay or else had been ap- 
plied before the firing and had 
not become a very substantial 
part of the ware. A very large 
number of fragments were found, 
however, upon which was found 
a heavy slip of solidly-applied 
pigment in geometrical designs 
and these fragments seem to 
have been subjected to great 
heat in the firing and are far 
less brittle than the specimens 
previously described. Three of 

bead. these sherds were found on Mar- 

garita Island! and these sherds 
were identical with some eight hundred fragments found in the St. 
Bernard middens. It must be noted that on no other part of Trini- 
dad have sherds of this class been found to the writer’s knowledge. 
What makes the finding of this kind of pottery all the more interest- 
ing to the archaeologist is the fact that it was not possible to recon- 
struct a single vessel from the sherds found: not only were no sherds 
of one same vessel found but no two sherds were found even that 
fitted on to each other. In the object illustrated in fig. 62, the reader 
will note the presence of “breaks” in the object, but these breaks 


1 Booy, T. de, op. cit., page 20, fig. 7. 
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were the result of the excavation and not of the later matching 
together of the pieces. It would seem, therefore, as if the aborigines 
that made this particular class of pottery not only broke the vessels 
up, but took pains to distribute the resulting fragments over a large 
area. The writer can offer no explanation for this seemingly 
meaningless custom. 

On plate vil, a and c can be seen two of the sherds under dis- 
cussion and a superficial examination will convince the reader 
that these sherds belong to a totally different class of pottery than 
the kind previously discussed. The ware appears to be far better 
baked and is not so fragile; the slip is thick and consists of red, 
brown, yellow, black and white pigment. The designs are applied 


Fic. 63.—Large shell-disks. 


in geometrical patterns and it is to be regretted that not enough of 
one design is left on any one sherd to enable the writer to work it 
out. The vessels were frequently provided with handles, upon 
which the potter also placed a painted design. One of these handles 
is illustrated on plate vu, 6. Nodes or lugs also were added 
to the vessels; one of these is shown on plate vi, d. Then again 
some the vessels must have had pottery-heads, of which a grotesque 
sample is shown in f of the same plate. Another head, e, is also 
shown, which head was part of the base of a vessel. 

Judging from a number of the sherds found, some of the vessels 
served as containers for liquids and had a highly ornamented head 
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on top of the vessel proper which served asa spout. The best 
specimen found is shown in fig. 62 and probably represents a monkey 
head. Only two colors, white and red, were used to decorate the 
gray ware of this object, which stands 4 inches high. 

The vessel shown on plate v1, e, does not belong by rights to the 
class of pottery described above, although it has received the same 
painted slip. Thé ware of this object however is brittle and not 
well baked and resembles the ware of the vessels first described in 
this paper. The decoration is red and white in geometrical design 
over a brown ware and the writer is inclined to believe that the 
potter intended this vessel to represent a turtle. Four nodes 
represent the flippers and the tail is shown. The head has been 
broken off. This vessel stands 4 inches high and has a main 
diameter of 53 inches. The diameter of the mouth is 1} inches. 

A large number of fragments of pottery griddles for the baking 
of cassava bread were found in the shell-heaps, which fragments 
did not differ from objects of the 
same class found throughout the West 
Indies. 

Two large shell-disks were found, 
shown in fig. 63, which undoubtedly 
were objects of personal adornment. 

Fic. 64.—Pendant of Amazon ‘These disks or gorgets have a diame- 
stone. ter of 2} inches and are about ¥; 
inch thick. 

Yet another pendant ornament is shown in fig. 64. This little 
object is made of Amazon stone, is 13 inch long and 1 inch wide 
and inch thick. 
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A PRE-LENAPE CULTURE IN NEW JERSEY 
By E. W. HAWKES anp RALPH LINTON 


HE existence in New Jersey of archaeological remains older 
T than those of the historic Lenape has been recognized for a 
long time, but our knowledge of the age, geographical 
distribution, and content of the more ancient culture, or cultures, 
is still very slight. In the hope of throwing further light on these 
problems, the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, with 
whose work the authors have been connected, has carried on in- 
vestigations in the central and southern parts of the state during 
the past two summers, and excavations have been made at 
several sites, which have yielded important results. A descrip- 
tion of the first of these, near Masonville, has already been 
published as no. 3, vol. vi of the Museum’s Anthropological 
Publications. A site near Medford, excavated during the past 
summer, has revealed what is apparently an extension of the 
culture found at Masonville, and the two present enough points of 
similarity to justify their description together. 

At both the Masonville and Medford sites, which are about 
eight miles apart, the geological strata appear to be identical in 
nature and arrangement. Their order is as follows: 

1. A surface layer of black soil, six inches to a foot in depth. 

2. A layer of yellow sand three to six feet in depth. 

3. A layer of white sand about a foot in depth. 

4. A layer of cretaceous marl extending to below the ground water level. 

The consulting geologist, Dr. A. P. Brown of the University of 
Pennsylvania, declared the surface black soil to be of recent origin, 
the yellow sand of glacial or immediately post-glacial age, and the 
white sand of glacial age. 

Artifacts of the recent Lenape type were obtained at both sites 
from the black surface soil, but were not found at any of the lower 
levels. At Medford, many artifacts differing in type and material 
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from those of the recent period were found scattered through the 
yellow soil from top to bottom, while at Masonville the only objects 
found in the yellow sand were about'a dozen points and some 
sherds of a peculiar pottery, all of which occurred at a single level 
about midway between the surface soil and the white sand. No 
traces of fires or other signs of occupation were found in the yellow 
soil at either site, but at both sites, a distinct an& well-marked level 
of occupation occurred at the juncture of the white and yellow strata, 
This was most strikingly shown 


OD by the presence of fire pits, the 

O Osea Qazsrgy"O ashes and charcoal of which had 
discolored the underlying white 

t---{) _ueceno | Sand, and in some cases even the 
| marl, while no similar discolora- 
«-——e | tion extended up into the over- 

Co FES lying yellow soil. Additional 
C}--5 proof was offered by the fact 

that by far the greater part of 
Fic. 65.—Diagram of excavation at Med- 
ford, N. J. this level. At the Masonville 

site there was a great central fire 

pit,around which caches of objects had been systematically arranged. 
These caches were of two types: the more common consisting of 
one or two bannerstones, associated with concretions of peculiar 
form, fossils, etc.; while deposits of less frequent occurrence con- 
tained two large argillite spear heads or blades associated with a 
handful of bone fragments. Certain of these bone fragments were 
identified by a paleontologist as belonging to the bear, deer, and 
wild turkey. All these caches were found at the juncture of the 
yellow and white strata At the Medford site many small fire pits 
(fig. 65) were found around which were scattered artifacts of all 
sorts, finished and _ unfinished, including three bannerstones. 
While the great bulk of the artifacts at this site, as in that at 
Masonville, occurred at the juncture of the white and yellow 
sand, the objects found in this position were indistinguishable from 
those found scattered in the overlying yellow soil. The objects 
from both sites were apparently identical in type, material, and 
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workmanship. Sherds of pottery of the sort found in the yellow 
soil at Masonville were found on the surface of the white sand at 
Medford. There were no signs of disturbance in the yellow soil 
at either site; and the conclusion seems inevitable that the artifacts 
found on the white sand were deposited, and the fires built, at some 
time prior to the deposition of the yellow soil. 

Excavations made near Indian Mills revealed artifacts similar 
in type and material to those found at the above described sites 
scattered through a stratum of yellow sand underlying the black 
soil of the present surface, but did not show any recognizable level 
of occupation. Excavation of shell heaps near Tuckerton also 
disclosed artifacts of this sort in shell deposits underlying those of 
the recent Indians and separated from them by thick layers of 
undisturbed black soil. No excavations have so far been made in 
the extreme southern part of the state, but there is an abundance 
of material in local collections which is quite indistinguishable from 
that excavated by the authors. Not all the artifact types found 
at Masonville and Medford occurred at Indian Mills and Tucker- 
ton, and the excavations at the latter sites were not of sufficient 
extent to give final proof of either cultural continuity or difference, 
but all the types found there were, however, present at the two 
more important sites as well. 

At all the sites excavated the artifacts of the recent Indians, and 
those of the ancient inhabitants, occurred in sharply differentiated 
strata, the former being associated with the recent surface soil, the 
latter with the yellow and white sand layers. Enough material 
has been collected from the ancient levels of occupation at Mason- 
ville and Medford to render possible a tentative description of the 
implement types of the older culture, as follows: 

I. Chipped Celts (plate 1x, a, b, c,d). These implements, all 
of which have been found at the surface of the white sand, represent 
a hitherto undescribed type for New Jersey. They are of argillite, 
or some closely related mineral, chipped, and with the cutting edge 
ground. In one unfinished specimen the edge is unground. A 
slight projection has been left on the side of another specimen, 
apparently to facilitate hafting. Still another is of adze form. 
Length, three to eight inches. 
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II. Hoes (plate x). This name has been tentatively applied to 
certain crude implements found on the surface of the white sand at 
Masonville and Medford, and in the yellow soil at Indian Mills. 
They are of crude workmanship, roughly oblong in shape and con- 
cave on one side. Some of the specimens are quite thin and fragile 
at one end, and do not seem adapted for heavy work. They may 
have been used for digging in the sand. None of them show signs 
of hafting. 

III. Hand Hammers (plate x1, a, b,c). This name has been 
applied to a series of pear-shaped glacial pebbles found in the 
caches at Masonville. In every case they were associated with 
problematical objects or bone fragments. All showed signs of 
battering along the lower edge, but were otherwise unworked. 
Apparently they were not hafted. 

IV. Small’ Cylindrical Stones (plate x1, d, e, f). Several of 
these peculiar objects were found on the white sand at both sites, 
those at Masonville being in the caches. A few were of sandstone, 
but the majority were of harder, tougher material. All appeared 
to be natural forms, but in every case they showed signs of battering 
at one or both ends, while some specimens had been highly polished. 
One sandstone specimen had had a shallow groove pecked about 
its middle. Another, found at Masonville, showed traces of red 
paint. Their average length was about three inches. 

V. Large Blades (plate 1x, e, f, g). These are large leaf-shaped 
blades which occurred in the caches at Masonville, both on the 
white sand and in the yellow soil at Medford, and in the yellow 
soil at Indian Mills. They are of crude workmanship, but quite 
symmetrical in outline. This would seem to be the commonest of 
the large implement forms. 

VI. Knives (plate x11). Under this general head have been 
grouped two distinct types of implement. 1 (a, b,c). This isa 
very crude form made by striking off a few large chips from one 
side only of a larger flake. The base is so thick as to make hafting 
improbable. 2 (d,e, f). This form is thin and carefully worked, 
with a distinct stem used for hafting. The most striking feature 
of these implements is their lack of bilateral symmetry, one edge 
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being considerably more curved than the other. Both forms were 
found on the white sand at Masonville and Medford, and the 
first in the yellow stratum at Medford. They vary in length from 
three to five inches. 

VII. Ceremonial Points (plate xiv, a, 6). Under this head have 
been grouped three large spear heads, found in the caches at Mason- 
ville, which are so far superior in workmanship to the ordinary 
implements of the pre-Lenape inhabitants that they belong in a 
class by themselves. Two of the specimens are of argillite, the 
third of a bluish quartzite. They are characterized by large size, 
perfect barbs and stems, and general beauty of outline. The blades 
are extremely thin, with evenly chipped edges. In view of the 
rather refractory material used, their workmanship seems to com- 
pare favorably with that of any implements found on the recent 
village sites of the region. 

VILL. Small Projectile Points (plate xim). Large numbers of 
these artifacts, which might have been used as arrow or javelin 
heads, were found on the surface of the white sand at Masonville 
and Medford, and in the yellow soil at both places and Indian Mills. 
Several were also obtained from the lower shell layer at Tuckerton. 
On the basis of form, these points fall into three main types. 
1 (a, b,c,d,e). The great majority of the smaller points are of this 
type, which is characterized by a thick midriff, and the absence 
of well-marked barbs and stems. In outline they are almost 
diamond-shaped. In length they vary from less than an inch to 
four inches. 2 (f, g,h). This type, which is roughly triangular 
in outline, with well-marked barbs and a short stem, is not uncom- 
mon in the later Lenape specimens. The points of this form found 
were much more uniform in size than those of the preceding type, 
the average length being about two inches. 3 (i, j, k, J). 
Thick, roughly made points, with very heavy midriff and narrow 
blade. They have very small barbs, or are quite barbless. This 
is the type called ‘fish spears’”’ by Mr. Abbott and Mr. Volk. 

IX. Drills (plate xu, g, h, i). A number of the long narrow 
points with broad bases, to which this name is popularly applied, 


were found on the white sand and in the yellow soil at Medford. 
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The artifacts obtained from the yellow soil at Masonville also 
included a drill, (i) although none were found at the lower levels. 

X. Bannerstones (plate XIv, c). Mention has already been 
made of the great number of bannerstones found on the white sand 
at the Masonville site, and of three others, including one unfinished 
specimen, obtained from the lowest level at Medford. The presence 
of these objects in the lowest stratum presents an interesting 
anomaly, for in size, beauty, and perfection of workmanship they 
surpass anything of their sort hitherto reported from the state. 
No other artifacts made by the processes of pecking, grinding, and 
polishing were found at the lowest level or in the yellow soil of either 
site, but a comparison of the bannerstones with the chipped imple- 
ments would seem to indicate that the ancient workmen were, if 
anything, more skillful in the less used technique. The authors 
were at one time inclined to believe that the bannerstones might 
be importations from some neighboring area of higher culture, but 
the discovery of an unfinished specimen would militate against this. 
Moreover, the forms present agree more closely with those found 
on recent village sites in the northeastern United States than with 
those from any other region. The entire series of bannerstones 
show a marked uniformity in shape and workmanship, only two 
specimens showing decided differences from the type. The average 
length of those found at Masonville was two and four tenths inches, 
with a maximum wing width of six inches, and a minimum of two 
and eight tenths inches. The longitudinal perforation had been 
made with a reed and sand, the drilling having been done in some 
cases from one, in others from both, ends. The internal diameter 
of the boring was remarkably uniform in all the specimens, nineteen 
showing a variation of less than four one-hundredths of an inch. 
A number of minerals were used, not all of which have been deter- 
mined. 

Like the recent Lenape, the ancient inhabitants seem to have 
been pottery users (plate x1, j,k, /). The ancient ware is, how- 
ever, of a distinctive character. It is made from a mixture of clay 
and pounded steatite, the latter composing more than half the 
bulk. The cementing clay is bright red in color, and the fragments 
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found were so soft and friable that it seems improbable that the 
ware was ever subjected to any high degree of heat. No whole 
vessels were found, but the shape of the fragments would seem to 
indicate that they formed part of round or oval pots, with straight 
sides and flat bottoms. Pieces of this pottery were found at the 
lowest level at Medford, and in the yellow soil at Masonville. 
Other fragments, said to have been found near Camden, were 
preserved in a private collection inspected by the authors. 

It can be seen from the foregoing descriptions that the ancient 
culture was of a fairly high order. Pottery was used, and the arti- 
fact types show considerable differentiation. It is differentiated 
from that of the Lenape by the presence of certain forms and the 
absence of others. Thus chipped celts and adzes, if they occur at 
all on recent village sites have never been described. On the other 
hand, no pestles, mortars, mullers, grooved axes, or indeed any 
implements made by the pecking and polishing process (other than 
bannerstones) have so far been found at the lower level. As can 
be seen from the detailed description given above, the older pottery 
also contrasts sharply with the well-baked, sand-tempered ware of 
the Lenape. Still another contrast is offered by the materials 
employed by the two peoples in the manufacture of their chipped 
implements. The Lenape used a wide variety of minerals, with a 
preference for jasper, quartzite, flint, and quartz. In some sections 
argillite was extensively used, but apparently always in connection 
with some of the minerals above mentioned. The older inhabitants 
seem to have employed argillite, or other materials so closely similar 
as to be indistinguishable to the layman, to the practical exclusion 
of all other substances. This material does not seem especially 
well adapted to implement making, for it is coarse grained and 
chips unevenly, and its use seems explicable only on the basis of a 
lack of other workable stone. Much of the crudity displayed by 
the ancient artifacts is no doubt directly referable to the poorness 
of the medium. Argillite, when exposed to the action of the ground 
water, undergoes a marked chemical change, and many of the 
specimens found had turned on the surface to a clayey substance 
soft enough to be easily scratched with the finger nail. This 
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patination gives an appearance of great age, although nothing is 
actually known about the rate at which the transformation takes 
place. 

In view of the cultural differences which we have here pointed 
out, it seems certain that there have existed in New Jersey at least 
two cultures; while the presence of both at the same sites, but in 
different strata, would prove that here at least they were not con- 
temporaneous. The surface remains may with some certainty be 
referred to the historic Lenape, while those from the lower level 
can be ascribed to some people who were their predecessors. 
Whether the finds of implements, similar in type and material to 
those found by us at the lower level, which have been reported 
from various parts of the state, mark geographical extensions of 
the culture present at Masonville and Medford we do not feel in a 
position to say. The period at which the ancient culture flourished 
is also uncertain, but there can be no doubt that it existed, in fully 
developed form, at a time prior to the deposition of a thick stratum of 
yellow sand, which is supposedly of glacial or immediately post-glacial 
origin. Needless to say, the rich content of the ancient culture is 
at variance with all preconceived ideas of the status of man in 
America at that period. 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS BASED ON STUDIES IN 
CEREBRAL ANTHROPOLOGY! 


By C. W. M. POYNTER 


URING the past five years the Department of Anatomy, 
D University of Nebraska, has been particularly interested in 
cerebral morphology. We have had opportunity to study 
about one hundred and fifty brains collected from the material 
which has come through the usual channels to the department. 
From this material we have been able to collect a number of brains 
of Negroes with marked negroid characteristics. These have 
formed the basis of our racial comparison with the Caucasians until 
recently, when we secured several brains of Mexicans and one 
Indian. Doctor Keegan, who is interested with me in this work, 
has reported his study of the Indian brain and has just completed, 
through the kindness of Dr. Hrdlitka, the study of three other 
Indian brains. 

A review of the literature of cerebral anthropology would give 
one the impression that the field is an unprofitable one. Relatively 
little work of a truly anthropological character has been done, and 
in the light of our limited knowledge of morphology it is premature 
to conclude that the brain presents no ethnic characteristics. At 
first one is inclined to ask why so much energy has been expended 
on craniology and the brain been so neglected. This is explained, 
however, when we consider that racial studies are of a very special 
type and must be based on a thorough understanding of morphology. 
Our knowledge of the skull is relatively ancient; Galen gave a 
very satisfactory description and the work of Vesalius left little 
for later observers to add, while in the case of the brain, the first 
fact of cerebral localization was pointed out by Broca less than 
fifty years ago. Because of the lack of understanding of the 
anatomical structure, brain studies have been largely empirical 


1 Read before the American Anthropological Association, New York, 1916. 
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records of observable variations and elaborations of extravagant 
theories based on uncertain evidence. It is not surprising that 
so thorough a student as Doctor Mall should conclude that, 

With our present crude methods, the statement that the negro brain ap- 
proaches the foetal or simian brain more closely than does the white is entirely 
unwarranted. 

The question of brain weight which received so much attention 
at one time, we know now may be dismissed with the statement 
that the weight of the brain, independent of other data, is without 
significance. 

Cerebral study is very difficult because of the number and 
complexity of the functions which are expressed in its structure. 
The evidence at hand seems to suggest that somatic, psychic, and 
racial characters are expressed in the pattern of the sulci and gyri 
and the problem in both morphology and anthropology is to dis- 
cover a method of recognizing and separating these influences. 
These difficulties are, however, no more insurmountable than some 
of those which have already been solved in neurological work and 
should, it seems to me, command our interest and attention. 

Variations in fissures and convolutions are so numerous in kind 
and degree that it has proven impossible statistically to establish 
a type of variation for race, sex, or degree of mental attainment. 
Perhaps it would be better to say that we do not know the sig- 
nificance of variations which fall outside of the fissural pattern 
which we recognize as common to all brains. Does a certain type 
of mental development tend to produce a certain fissural pattern, 
or is a child with a certain fissural pattern capable of receiving 
training more easily along some special line than another without 
this pattern? If a race is found to possess certain particular 
fissural characters are they due to psychic or environmental in- 
fluences, or are they definite morphological characters which have 
evolved with the evolution of the race? These and like questions 
cannot as yet be answered positively, but I feel that we are nearer 
the answer than we were a few years ago. © 

In an organ so extremely specialized as the brain there is un- 
doubtedly morphological expression for both the physical and 
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psychical functions, but to appreciate these we must use methods 
of examination very much less crude than those formerly employed 
in brain examination. Also the method which has been most 
frequently used in the study of races, that is the selection of a num- 
ber of arbitrary characters, and the tabulation of their percentage 
of variation, will not yield profitable results because these char- 
acters have no significance. We must not expect to find in the 
brain racial characters as obvious as prognathism or pigmentation. 

Another problem which adds to the difficulties in this field is 
that of development. The suggestion has frequently been made 
that the brains of the so-called lower races present a greater variety 
of variations which suggest the embryonal or simian condition. 
This would be of special value in racial studies if it could be proven 
true, but unfortunately we know very little of the developmental 
processes of the brain cortex and those characters which we are 
accustomed to speak of as embryonal are determined from a super- 
ficial study. 

It seems to me that, notwithstanding the difficulties which I 
have just reviewed, the field of cerebral anthropology offers an 
interesting and profitable field for research. Most of the work of 
the past, with the exception of the records it has furnished which 
may possibly be valuable for later comparisons, has its greatest 
value in showing us the futility of research in certain directions. 
In the recent work of Elliot Smith however we have a suggestion of 
how the newer facts concerning the brain may be made use of in 
the interpretation of fissural variations which heretofore have been 
meaningless. 

This work of Smith is valuable because it deals with a known 
functional area, and while it is based on a small amount of absolute 
evidence of the primary relation between sulci and cortical func- 
tional areas, the results of its application are so convincing that one 
is bound to accept the principle. Briefly stated, his work consisted 
in aking the area striata, which is the most definitely circumscribed 
area of the cortex, and by comparison of this area in man and apes 
determine the way in which brain development is expressed on the 
brain surface. In the light of this work the direction of a fissure 
takes on a real significance. 
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The method is not capable of immediate application to all por- 
tions of the brain both because of our lack of knowledge of morpho- 
logical and functional areas of many portions of the cortex and 
because other areas are not definitely defined macroscopically as 
is the area striata. In addition to this the elements affecting 
development in different portions of the brain are so complex that 
perhaps they do not always react against each other in the same 
way, so that in some parts the morphological picture will always 
remain incomprehensible, but if this be true it will be in the smaller 
details and still leave much for us to expect from the study. 

The experimental work on the cortex which has recently occu- 
pied the attention of several laboratories throws light on our problem 
not only in morphology but on the somatic functional side as well. 
Doctors Sherrington and Mott, by experimental processes in local- 
ization on the ape’s brain, have reached the conclusion that, 

Habits and mode of life of the animal determine the convolutional pattern 
of the brain and the relative superficial area of the archipallium to the neopallium. 
This is not a startling conclusion for it is in line with what any 
trained biologist would expect and agrees with observations on 
other structures of the body, but is opposed to some of the extra- 
ordinary theories which have been advanced relative to the brain. 

While, as I have just pointed out, it is impossible to make use 
of functional areas over a large portion of the brain because they 
are not known, this need not deter us in these studies till other 
sciences have cleared up these questions. We have proof in the 
work of Flechsig, Campbell and Broadmann that the fissures are 
related to many areas of particular histological character and 
development. This makes it possible, as Professor G. Elliot Smith 
has pointed out, to substitute histological areas for functional ones, 
and to make a topographical survey of the cortex in which fissures 
become boundaries of definite areas instead of being treated simply 
as morphological structures. While there is still much to be desired 
in the method, it at least makes use of all of the knowledge at present 
available and furnishes a means for comparison between brains of 
individuals and races. These histological areas will no doubt 
sooner or later be interpreted by physiologists and prove to be 
functional areas. 
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BRAIN OF MEXICAN, MALE, AET., 32 


It must be remembered that on a surface diagram it is impossible to give a correct idea of the various fields; 
in the case for example. of the precentral and postcentral areas the bottom of the sulcus centralis and not the lip 
is the boundary. The areas outlined correspond to those laid down by Campbell in his 1905 monograph. 
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I think that all who have worked on the brain will agree with 
Doctor Sherrington that the fissures ‘‘are not reliable landmarks” 
and consequently do not have the morphological significance which 
was, at one time, attributed to them. On the other hand each one, 
even of the secondary fissures, stands as a definite expression of 
interaction between circumscribed cortical areas. Doctor Campbell 
says of the fissures, 

The fields of the cortex dominating the primary and essential functions are 
all deposited in relation to important fissures. 

As remarked above, it seems to me useless to study fissures alone 
and attempt to record their minute variations, but we may give 
them a new significance by relating them to histological areas. 
I have used the method of macroscopic examination of the cortex 
suggested by Smith as a substitute for the more laborious histo- 
logical methods and find it quite satisfactory for fresh material. 
On hardened material, which makes up the bulk of my specimens, 
it has proven impractical. I prefer then to use the cortical map 
which Campbell worked out, not only because the work can be 
checked by histological examination at any time but because fewer 
areas are involved, which with our present physiological knowledge 
seems to me to be a decided advantage. 

The accompanying illustrations of a Mexican brain, plate xv, are 
introduced to show our method of making records. Photographs are 
made of the brain in the usual way, then the brain is very carefully 
studied and the fissures are traced on the photograph with India 
ink, lastly the histological areas are marked out. If it is desirable 
to make a simple line drawing it is only necessary to bleach the 
completed photograph by one of the usual methods and a black 
and white line drawing is the result, for the India ink is not affected 
by the process. I prefer pictures like those in the accompanying 
plate, for they have all of the advantages of both the usual line 
drawings and photographs. The plotting of cortical areas furnishes 
a great aid to the interpretation of fissures and renders the com- 
parison of the development of different areas possible. 

This is not the place for recounting details or making compari- 
sons which are at best involved. Any one who is interested in 
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these may review them in our papers which are published elsewhere. 
I desire to state a few conclusions based on the studies we have made 
by the method just outlined. 

The Negro brains of our series present a very interesting con- 
dition in the frontal region. A number of authors have spoken 
of the ill-filled or underdeveloped frontal region. If we may apply 
the same reasoning to this region as has been applied to the occipital 
region, and I see no reason why the process of growth adjustment 
may not be the same in both, the frontal association area bounded 
by the superior and inferior frontal sulci may be considered as the 
site of a variable growth activity. The expansion of the area will 
push the superior frontal sulcus upward and diminish the promi- 
nence of the sulcus frontalis mesialis, and, as in the case of the 
sulcus occipitalis inferior of the occipital region, will cause dis- 
integration of the sulcus fronto-marginalis. If the development of 
the frontal association area is slight the converse would be true, 
that is, the sulcus fronto-mesialis would be present and the sulcus 
frontalis medius poorly developed. We have found the latter con- 
dition remarkably constant in our series of Negro brains which 
would suggest poor development of the frontal region or more 
specifically of the frontal association area. It might be suggested 
that this condition is due to dolichocephaly, but, judging by a 
comparison which we have been able to make with a small number 
of Caucasian brains, the condition is uninfluenced by head shape. 

Cunningham thought because the sulcus frontalis mesialis is 
absent in apes and present in man that its simplicity indicated 
inferiority. We are forced to conclude that it merely represents a 
human accessory sulcus whose complexity depends on the width 
of the gyrus frontalis superior. The prominence of the sulcus 
frontalis mesialis would seem to indicate, if not a poorly developed 
brain, at least a lack of development in the frontal association area. 

A number of observers have noted the prominent parietal lobe 
in the Negro brain. This condition was noted in all of our series 
and particularly in the region of the lobulus parietalis inferior, 
which presents a mushroom-like outgrowth which overlapped the 
surrounding cortex by operculi. There appears to be also a vari- 
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ation from the accepted type of fissuration in this region. It is 
undoubtedly an expression of the prominent growth of the inferior 
parietal region. It is in the nature of one or more accessory fissures 
situated behind the termination of the fissure of Sylvius. Smith 
has probably figured it as a dividing sulcus betwéen the inferior 
parietal areas which he marks “A” and “B.” 

When we take into consideration all of the relative character- 
istics of the Negro brain we may conclude that, while it does not 
necessarily suggest a closer relation to the apes, it is not as highly 
developed as that of other races observed and is consequently 
inferior to them. 

In the case of the Mexican and Indian brains we have insufficient 
data to formulate any conclusions on racial characteristics but from 
the material at hand it seems that they possess all of the elements 
necessary for higher individual development. On account of the 
mixture of races the Mexicans do not make the most desirable 
material for study, but the case of the Indians is quite different. 
I feel that every effort should be made to secure and preserve brains 
of this race before the opportunity is lost to science. 

Embryological researches have already contributed much to our 
knowledge and may still prove to be one of the most valuable 
methods for clearing up brain problems. Cortical functional areas 
which are hardly suggested by histological differences may be 
definitely outlined by a careful study of the differences in the time 
at which myelinization occurs. Not only may the surface of the 
brain be subdivided in relation to the time of appearance of the 
medullated fibers, but these fibers can be traced through the sub- 
cortical paths and a suggestion of the function of the area be 
obtained. I fully appreciate the difficulties Flechsig has had in 
this field and do not suggest embryological research to the exclusion 
of other methods of investigation but only as an adjuvant to them. 

With an improvement in cytological technique it may be possible 
to learn more of the cortical nerve cells, the time of their appearance 
and their development. Such facts would add much to the adult 
histological studies. 

The question of the development of the fissures is not settled. 
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The theory which assumes that cerebral convolutions have their 
origin in a disproportion of the brain surface to the skull with a 
resulting reciprocal mechanical influence on various parts of the 
brain is too generalized for our purpose. The use of the term 
“‘mechano-functional”’ condition may be comprehensive but does 
not explain the developmental process. I have applied the Weber 
method, which Scammon used so successfully in the study of the 
early pancreas, to this problem. While I am not yet in a position 
to make a positive statement the evidence at hand seems to suggest 
that a definite growth process in the region of the fissures is a factor 
in their formation. 

It would seem that cerebral anthropology is dependent for its 
ultimate development on functional localization in the cerebral 
cortex. Such localization involves so many different factors that 
we can not hope for a solution of the problem by any one method 
of research or by any one department, but only by a thorough 
weighing and assorting of all the evidence contributed by the 
investigators in all departments. Since anthropology will benefit 
so largely by the answer to this question her workers should con- 
tribute their share toward its solution. - 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


HAWAIIAN SHARK AUMAKUA 
By MARTHA WARREN BECKWITH 


URING a stay of some months in the district of Puna, 
D Hawaii, two years ago, I came across instances of a belief 
in animal helpers, half god, half human, who utter their 
counsels through the lips of some medium, who becomes for the 
moment possessed with their spirit. Such gods are called aumakua. 
They are bound by obedience to their devotee, who becomes their 
keeper, and their worship, and consequent service, extends to his 
family and is handed down from generation to generation. Hawai- 
ians are very unready to discuss this belief with foreigners, or even 
with those of their own race who mingle with foreigners. My 
interpreter, a part Hawaiian woman educated in foreign schools, 
told me that her grandmother, although believing devoutly in the 
phenomena of spirit possession, would never talk with her upon 
the subject. 

On the coast, sharks are the particular object selected for 
veneration. In the village where I was staying, I quickly dis- 
covered that one family of two brothers named Puhi (eel) were 
much feared among their neighbors for their power to transmit 
disease to any who fell under their displeasure. Consumption was 
common in the village, and its victims were supposed to have fallen 
under the malign spell of the Puhi, or of the one other sorcerer they 
feared, the native pastor of the evangelical church. On one occa- 
sion the younger Puhi made a birthday feast for his son, but upon 
report that he had been at pains to secure a black animal without a 
white hair for the underground roasting, in spite of the popularity 
of such entertainments, not a man, woman or child outside the 
family, dared appear at the feast for fear of Puhi’s sorcery. The 
man had a wife subject to fits of insanity—a dark heavy-faced 
woman with some traces of beauty, and sister to two albinos, men 
of big frame, white skin, light reddish hair, and blue eyes. As 
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they quarreled with their brother-in-law, we never saw them at the 
coast. “‘They talk bad of my father,” the son explained, who, 
handsome, bright-eyed and finely formed, nevertheless inherited his 
mother’s mental flightiness. 

Under these circumstances it was no great surprise to learn that 
the Puhi had a supernatural helper or awmakua who appeared in 
the form of a particular shark inhabiting the waters off Cape 
Kumukahi. My informant was the native clergyman in the ad- 
joining village of Kaweleau, named Kaiwi. Said he: ‘When the 
Puhi go fishing, the shark appears. The aumakua obeys the voice 
of man; name the kind of fish you want and it will bring it. The 
men give it some of the first catch, then it disappears, and they 
always come back with full nets. Only when the shark appears 
do they have luck (hence they recognize the god’s intervention). 
Sometimes the aumakua tells them beforehand in a dream that it 
has gathered the fish together. Besides this, the Puhi family can 
never be drowned. If there is a storm and the boat capsizes, the 
shark appears and the man rides in on its back.” 

In answer to questions we drew from Kaiwi that this awmakua 
was a particular shark, light with yellow spots, called Ke-au. It 
originated when certain ancestors of Puhi had an abortive child.’ 
They buried it in the ground, but the awmakua came in a dream 
and told them this was not right, so they threw it into the sea and 
it became this shark. ‘‘How can one tell that a shark is an au- 
makua?"’ we asked. Kaiwi said: ‘‘ You can tell because when the 
mother goes in to bathe, the shark will come and jump at the breast 
as if to suckle; thus she knows it is her child, for it does this to no 
one else.”” As Kaiwi talked we heard his wife muttering in the 
back part of the house and presently she called him peremptorily 
from such dangerous gossip. 

We asked the native clergyman of Puhi’s own village, a man of 
higher intelligence than Kaiwi, to explain to us more fully the idea 
of the aumakua. ‘‘How does the god come to have the shape of a 
shark?”’ we asked. ‘The aumakua has no form,” he said, “It 

11 am told that ‘‘ Hawaiians suppose an abortive child to be the offspring of an 


aumakua and ahuman. If an aumakua finds the remains of such a child he adopts it, 
causing it to be like himself, another aumakua.” 
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comes in the shape of a wish into the mother. When she is in 
trouble she prays and the object comes before her. After the one 
dearly loved passes away, he is worshiped, the dead one’s spirit is 
fed with awa (the intoxicating drink of the Hawaiian). Or if a 
child comes before its time, unformed, lifeless, such a child is thrown 
away. The spirit comes back. The mother is then unlike her- 
self—the face is the same but the thought is changed. She says: 
‘Have you any awa? Have you any food?’ when such may be 
before her in the house. The friends will say ‘Who are you?’ 
The mother says, ‘I am so-and-so’; then the people flock about her 
and ask the aumakua to help them.” 

The idea is a simple one. The presence of a spirit is indicated 
by a divine possession in which the person possessed speaks not as 
he is accustomed but in the character and with the words of the 
spirit whose medium he is. His utterances are not his own but 
are the means by which, together with dream and vision, the spirit 
of the aumakua counsels his protegé.! In order that the awmakua 
may be strong enough to act his part as helper, he must receive 
offerings of prayer, and of sacrifice in the shape of food and drink 
called ‘‘feeding the spirit."” For example, a woman living near 
Kealakekua was seen each night to carry a pail from her house to 
the cliff and empty it over into the sea. It was found that the pail 
contained awa drink which was being fed to the household awmakua. 

May any creature, plant, or object, then, become an aumakua? 
Logically, yes; but practically there are only certain ones which 
are regarded as possible god bodies. Mr. J. S. Emerson enumerates 

1 Miss Laura Green furnishes me with some notes as to this belief in spirit posses- 
sion. When the aumakua comes into a home where illness or other trouble is present, 
it enters the body of some member of the family—by the head if a friendly, by the 
feet if an evil spirit. The person falls asleep, the aumakua taking the place of the 
spirit thus ejected. Such a medium is called a haka, and the seance a noho (sitting). 
If a friendly spirit, it offers advice as to how to escape the illness or other troubles— 
what prayers to offer, fish to catch, herbs to gather. To test the aumakua, a member 
of the family throws a wreath of some special plant (lai or lauhala) about the neck of 
the haka. If it is a friendly spirit, he will take it, if an evil spirit, he will spit, glare, 
tear his clothing, or even plunge naked into the bushes. Such insanity is relieved by a 
drink made from a coarse kind of grass. To keep out these evil spirits, house and 


yard are sprinkled with water to which salt and a bit of root similar to the ginger are 
added. This ceremony is also used in case of death. 
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these in his paper called ‘‘ Lesser Hawaiian Gods” published among 
the papers of the Hawaiian Historical Society. The shark, cowry 
shell, limpet, squid, and eel are famous sea aumakua. The mud- 
hen, plover, chicken, wild-goose, frigate-bird, besides song birds, 
are important aumakua. The spider among insects (not mentioned 
by Emerson) and the lizard among reptiles are worshiped, and of 
quadrupeds the pig, dog, and rat. 

Rocks, too, are often set up as aumakua and worshiped as trans- 
formed deities. Certain trees, sweet-scented flowers and phe- 
nomena of nature and the elements, the volcano, for example, are 
powerful aumakua.' In fact, the aumakua worship corresponds 
well with Polynesian utterances about the creation of the world in 
which earth, rocks, plants, and animals are imputed to sex birth 
and their race and lineage recorded. The singling out of specia! 
classes of objects perhaps signifies merely that to such names the 
aumakua of famous families of the past got attached and hence 
their descendants worship these inherited forms. 

Are the aumakua friendly or evil spirits? Cases differ. Some, 
says Emerson, such as the shark and limpet, which calm the waves 
or provide food for their patron, are beneficent; some like the 
dreaded worm (enuhe) and the lizard (moo) are much to be feared. 
The dog is beneficent, but a great thief. The pig is a mischief- 
maker, symbol of lechery and filth. The rat is, like the owl, 
beneficent, from the classic tale of the rat-god who, when Makalii 
(Little Eyes—the Pleiades) tied up all the food of mankind in a 
net and hung it in the heavens, gnawed the ropes and let it tumble 
back again to earth. Emerson and Fornander? both point out the 
difference between Hawaiian and Tahitian feeling in this respect, 
the Tahitian oromatua being regarded as malevolent beings care- 
fully to be propitiated. In general, the aumakua protects its own 
family, however inimical it may be to strangers. 

Are the aumakua class or individual gods? In some cases, 


1 Miss Green says, however, that Pele, like the gods and goddesses, is not thought 
of in the aumakua class. Even the pig-god is a superior kind of aumakua because of 
his high lineage. 

2 Polynesian Race, vol. 1, page 127. 
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individuals are worshiped, in others all the species of aclass. Emer- 
son says:! 

In the case of the pueo (owl) all birds of that species were equally considered 
as representative of the awmakua, known as “ Pueo nui o kona” (the great owl 
of Kona district, looked upon by a great portion of Kona people as their family 


god). They were not worshiped as individual owls, and when one died, the life 
of the aumakua was not affected.* 


On the other hand, 


Each several locality along the coast of the islands had its special patron shark 
whose name, history, place of abode, and appearance were well known to all 
frequenters of that coast. Each of these sharks, too, had its Kahu (keeper), 
who was responsible for its care and worship. The office of Kahu was hereditary 
in a particular family and was handed down from parent to child for many gener- 
ations, or until the family became extinct. 

It is to these inherited shark aumakua that Puhi’s helper belongs. 
Mr. Emerson has listed a number of similar shark aumakua identi- 
fied along the coasts of various islands, the manuscript notes of 
which he kindly allows me to print here. For the Puna group my 
informants corroborated, in cases where the name was familiar to 
them, the story set down some thirty years ago by Mr. Emerson. 
At the name of Kupanihi, for example, a wooden-legged man of 
the party, named Moses Kuaana, spoke up. ‘‘That is my shark,” 
he said. ‘He puts a person under his arm; he is like a father to 
me."’ Moses told me that his shark was rainbow-colored, that it 
was man before and became shark, and that it acted as protector 
to his family. Another bystander recalled the story of the abortive 
child of Aia of Palama (Emerson's Ahia) which was thrown into 
the sea. Its spirit came to the grandmother and told her it was 
living and wanted awa to drink, warning her to attend to its message 
lest one of the family die. This proves that the data not only 


1 Papers of the Hawaiian Historical Society, no. 2, page 8. 

? But one informant tells me that the owl is classed as a god, not as an aumakua. 
According to old Hawaiian ceremonial, the opelu and aku fish, excellent for eating, 
were held tabu each for six months at a time. On January 13 was performed a re- 
ligious ceremony accompanied by human sacrifice, at which the aku season closed and 
the opelu began. This commemorated the voyage of the priest Paao from Tahiti 
with chief Pili, when schools of aku and opelu accompanied the canoe all the way to 
still the waves. See Malo, Hawaiian Antiquilies, pages 25, 199. 
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preserve the tales of old and mythical shark gods, but represent a 
living faith to-day. 

From Mr. Emerson’s notes we learn something of the form in 
which the belief survives. Shark gods may be male or female. 
Those described are invariably red, shining, light or spotted to 
correspond with their sacred character, as allied to the gods. They 
are of human origin, the constant reference of shark or lizard gods 
to an abortive child being possibly suggested by the appearance of 
the partly formed foetus. Their worship is handed down from father 
to son, a special keeper (Kahu) being intrusted with their care. 
They are invoked with particular prayers and have temples erected 
for their worship. Their special function is to aid in the food 
supply of the household—generally by giving the fisherman good 
luck at sea—and to protect him from drowning. They are, in fact, 
regarded as spirits of half-human beings which, rendered strong by 
prayer and sacrifice, take up their abode in some shark body and 
act as supernatural counselors to their kin, who accordingly honor 
them as household divinities. 

In most cases the aumakua has the power to take either human 
or animal shape. Most old Hawaiian hero tales are based upon 
the exploits of some supernatural being born as a rope, a chicken, 
or in some abortive form, cast out to die, but, being nurtured 
by a seer, survives to avenge family wrongs at the hands of well- 
nigh invincible foes, to furnish culture gifts, or undertake strange 
adventures. Hence follow a number of transformation stories, of 
which the tale of the pig-god, Kamapua'a, and of the shark Ka- 
moho-alii, brother to Pele of the volcano, are the most popular 
survivals. Says Emerson of the latter: 

His place of abode on Hawaii was Ka-pali-kapu-o-kamohoalii (‘‘The sacred 
steep of Kamahoalii’’) on the northern edge of the crater of Kilauea on Hawaii. 
So awful and sacred was this spot that Pele, though his own sister, dared not 
allow the smoke from her fires to rest upon it. 

His girdle too was of red, corresponding to the sacred color ascribed 
to supernatural sharks. 

A popular form of the transformation story is that of the shark- 
man born with a shark’s mouth on his back and the power to 
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become a shark the moment he leaps into the sea.'!' This tale, four 
variants of which Emerson has collected on Hawaii, resembles the 
stories of robbers or man-eaters that waylay unsuspecting travelers 
who pass by on the highway at some narrow passage. Two such 
spots I have seen, one an upland pass on Oahu between two gorges 
where Aikanaka lay in wait for his cannibal feasts,? the other in 
Puna, where a high cliff presses upon the shore road. Here the 
natives still point out the mass of stones hurled in the final struggle 
with the dreaded highwayman Alohi. 


In Emerson’s first version, the shark-man (unnamed) 


lived in Kawaiuhu at Kaalualu, Kau district. He had the form of a man with a 
mouth on his back. He wasa great farmer and when people went to Kawaiuhu, 
he resumed his shark form and devoured them. To destroy him the chief ordered 
all the men to assemble on a given day and cultivate the ground. A makaula 
(prophet) discovered this shark-man among them by his concealing his back 
with a pau (strip of bark cloth). By the prophet’s orders, the monster was 
seized before he could reach the sea and resume his shark form. They killed him 
and burned him up. 


Portions of this shark, says Emerson, were cooked in the ovens 
(now open) of Kaluapuali, Papalaheiau, Palalauhala, Mohoiki, 
Kahiu. The oven Puuolokuana, however, remains unopened, for 
Kane and Kanaloa and the other gods were cooking the shark there 
when the day dawned, at which time gods cease their activities on 
earth. 


The second version comes from Waipio valley. 


Nenewe lived beside the large basin at the bottom of the water-fall on the 
west side of Waipio valley. As he cultivated his little sweet potato patch he 
was in the habit of watching the passers-by, and sometimes called out to them 
“Where are you going?” Perhaps the answer would come “We are going to 
bathe in the sea at Muli-wai"’ in which case he might answer, “‘Then look out 
that the shark there does not eat you.’’ He would then rapidly get over the 
intervening space of about two miles, and, as a shark, await their coming at the 
seashore. In due time he would seize and devour one of their number. When 
this had happened several times, people began to suspect the fellow at the potato 
patch of being in some way connected with the shark of Muli-wai. They ac- 
cordingly seized him one day at his home, and discovered the shark's mouth under 
the kihei (cape) which he always wore on land. 


1See Thrum's Hawaiian Folk Tales, page 255. 
2 Compare Ibid., page 139. 
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In a third version corresponding with the above in almost every 
particular, the shark is named Niho-kahi (single tooth) and lives at 
Laie, on the north coast of Oahu.' 

A fourth occurs under the name Ka-ai-poo (the head-eater). 
He lives at Kapaahu, Puna, and carries the mark of the shark’s 
mouth on his back. 

Hawaiians often think of their awmakua as going to war among 
themselves.2_ A second famous shark myth detailed by Emerson 
is that of the great shark war, in the course of which the man- 
eating sharks were driven from the group. To this event belong 
the most ancient and formidable gods described in the notes. Some 
details of the war point to a symbolic rendering of a real struggle 
between chiefs, but whether of a literal struggle to weed out canni- 
balism from the group is doubtful. There is no evidence that 
cannibalism was ever practised in Hawaii, nor, says Fornander, 
in the Society Islands. Among the Tongans the practice is said 
to be exceptional. But in the Fiji and the Marquesas, in New 
Zealand, to some extent in Samoa, the custom prevailed. The 
cannibal rite must therefore at various periods in the settling of the 
group have forced a decision. It is, however, more in accordance 
with Hawaiian symbolic analogy to employ the figure of the man- 
eater to represent a great war chief, who “eats” the land or his 
rivals in war, than in the more obvious analogy of the cannibal rite.* 

The story itself includes so many inconsistencies that it is hardly 
worth while in this paper to enter into its detail. I will merely 
enumerate the sharks named by Emerson, and indicate their place 
in the legend. 


Kaahupahau (w)‘ and her brother (or son) Kahi’uka, live in the Ewa lagoon 
off Oahu. She is in one version the friendly deity of the Ewa natives, who her- 


1 Collected April 10, 1907, from J. A. Kahiona, a mormon of Laia. 

2 Compare the story of the great owl war, Thrum’s Hawaiian Folk Tales, page 200. 

3 At one place in the story the hero shark and his companions meet a man-eater. 
‘*They engaged him in conversation, when it appeared that he ate human flesh. They 
told him it was wrong, to which he replied that it was nice and that they must defeat 
him before he would stop doing so." In another passage “‘the spirit of the man-eater 
revived again, and as a tongue, now restored and alive, made its way to the coasts of 
Maui and Hawaii, pleading with the sharks of those regions for vengeance.”’ 

4k stands for male (kane) w for female (wahine). 
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self instigates the war against the man-eaters,! in another,? one of the man-eaters 
and slain by the hero Kealiikana. 

Kuheimoana (w) is the greatest of all sharks. She lives at Kaula and is 
thirty fathoms long. Subdued by the Kau shark-god, she joins his party, but 
being mistrusted, is led into shoal water where she is stranded, and decides to 
return home. 

Kupiopio (k) is her son, seven fathoms long, who lives at Keamoku, Haena, 
He is slain by the Kau shark-god. According to Emerson's notes “He came from 
Kaula to live at Hamakua. On his way he fell in with Makaluahau (k) of Kalihi, 
Oahu, who became his aikane, and went with him to Hamakua. There their 
spirits rested and directed the people of Paauhau to plant awa, which their keeper 
brought to feed them.”’ 

Kealiikaua (k) is the hero of the great shark war. He is born at Ninole, 
Kau, on Hawaii. He acts as the friend of man, his great work being to travel 
about the islands and slay all those sharks who feed on human flesh. Four 
companions accompany him. 

Kalani (k) is “born on the coast vf Waiohinu (Kau district) from the eye of 
his mother. His blood has been seen on the forehead of some who worshiped 
him. He guarded all the people of Kau from the other sharks who might harm 
them. He went to the great shark war at Ewa, Oahu, with his kinsman and 
friend Kaholeakane. They were swallowed up by Kuheimoana in this war. 
The little Kalani went first into the mouth of the monster, followed by his larger 
friend, whose size forced the monster to disgorge him. As he came out, the nimble 
Kalani darted out too. Then they swam into shoal water and thus led Kuhei- 
moana to her fate. She got stranded on a shoal and was kept from the battle. 
Kalani went too near the shore and had a portion of flesh cut from his back 
by the people of Ewa, who ate it.’’ In another version, two pieces of his flesh 
form the spouting horn at Kealae. The natives say “If a man in a canoe wears 
anything red, Kalani will pursue the canoe and upset it.”’ 

Kaholiakane (k) iscompanion to Kalani in the great shark war, Kua (k) a 
Kau shark who joins Kalani in the shark war, Kane (k) companion to Kalani. 

Ke-alii-holo-i-ka-moana (the chief sailing over the ocean) (k) lives off Kekaha, 
Puna, from Ka-lai-o-kawili in Apua district to Ka-lai-o-wili-ea in Panau-nui. 
“He began life a human child living on land, was a kaukau-alii (low chief) under 
Iwakakaoloa, the blind chief of Puna. He was an expert fisherman, frequenting 
the sea ina canoe. At death, wrapped in Kapa-ahu-na’'lii, he was cast into the 
sea at Kealakomo and became a shark-god of the class called akua-noho who 
were supposed to ‘dwell with or be over men as guardians.’ He showed his 
friendship to men by warning them of the approach of hostile sharks by exhibiting 
himself above the level of the sea. He went with the other sharks to the great 
shark war at Oahu.” 


1 Papers of the Hawaiian Historical Society, no. 2, page 10. 
2 Collected March, 1888, from Kuamuamu, and dictated by Mr. Emerson to 
H. E. M. Alexander. 
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Malu'o' (k) lived with Ke-alii-holo-moana and went with him to the war. 

Ka-pani-la? (the shutting out of the sun) (k) is so-named “ because his enor- 
mous bulk would obscure the sun should he come toland. Heisthelargest of the 
sharks. His usual haunts extended from the point Ka-lae-o-lamaulu in Kapoho, 
Puna, to Kumukahi point in Kapele.”” He was friendly to the natives and “great 
things were expected of him when he led the Hawaiian sharks to war, but off 
Diamond Head he got stranded in shallow water and could proceed no further.”’ 


Besides these mythical and fabulous beings who are famous in 
the great shark war, Emerson lists a number of well-known shark- 
gods worshiped at various points about the group: 


1. Hika-welo-ula* (k) of Puna, Hawaii, son of the Kau shark, Ke-alii-kaua 
and of Ahia,a woman of Kalapana. At birth he was covered with red tapa, 
the kind called pukohukohu, and became a red shark. He had two forms, that 
of a shark at sea, that of a man on land. 

2. Kane-i-kaupaku* (k) of Puna, Hawaii. 

3. Kane-mahuna* (k) of Puna, Hawaii. 

4. Ke-au (k) Puhi’s shark off Kumukahi, Hawaii. 

5. Haloa, a shark of Mahana, Kau, who comes in his spirit form and teaches 
his kahu the medicine to use to cure diseases. 

6. Humeke, of Kaalualu, Kau. 

7. Mikololo, of Pokini, Malilele cliff, Kau. 

8. Pat. 

9. Uukanipo (“the uu that sounds at night”’), two great sharks of Kawaihae 
in Kohala, twin brothers. They lived at Kamani, and were regularly fed with 
awa. When the king wished to see them the keeper hung two bowls of awa 
from a forked stick, and each shark drank from his own bowl and went away. 

10. Ohiki,’ a stone image of a shark at Kapaaheo, in Puuepa, Kohala, near the 
coast. It is about eight feet long and very heavy, and was the great god of 
Kamehameha I. It is situated a quarter of a mile south of the temple of Mookini. 

11. Hikeaweaweula,’ a shark who lives in a cave called Ke-ana-o-hikeaweaweula 


1 Collected March, 1888. 

2 Collected December, 1892. 

3 Collected April 2, 1886. 

4 Collected March, 1888. 

5 Collected March 16, 1907, from W. P. Kanealii. 

6 Collected in 1888. Such images occur at many a good fishing ground along the 
coast, the shark being preéminently the fisherman’s god. In a brackish pool on the 
coast below Hilea, Hawaii, I was shown such a rock. It lay on its side in water up 
to the waist, somewhat resembling a fish in shape, and was one of a pair once highly 
prized as gods who brought the fish; but a recent earthquake had destroyed the 
natural sluiceway up which the fish were wont to be driven, and the god's mate had 
since been sold for a couple of dollars to an enterprising collector. 

7 Collected in 1885. 


off Kahulaana pali, Kohaia. 
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12. Hiu' (w) (tail of a fish), listed among both Kohala and Maui sharks. 

13. Ka-ahu-kolu' (k) of Kohala. 

14. Luahine' (w) (old woman) of Kohala. 

15. Malihine' (w) (stranger) of Kohala. 

16. Moe-kikoo' (w) of Kohala. 

17. Na-kiaha (k) (the drinking cups) of Kohala. 

18. Kaahupahau (k), a shark born of human parents and living along the 
coast of Kohala. Emerson has seen it, and talked with the son of its late keeper. 
He quotes the prayer addressed to it. 

19. Kaaipai (k), living at Kawaihae, Hawaii. Keiwi told me his story as 
follows: A couple lived at Puako, in Kawaihae. People from Maui used to bring 
food to Puako because the taro plant did not grow there. The shark would go 
out, capsize the boat, swallow the food and make off to his cave, where he would 
deposit it. Then he would go in a dream to his protegés and tell them where to 
find it. Emerson quotes the prayer by which the couple invoked him to capsize 
the boats when they needed food. 

20. Maonalaau (k) of Kohala, born of human parents, Koahou and Kaiwi, 
now dead. In time of famine he sends a great turtle to “the lands of Niulii, 
Waiapuka, and Auau."’ The invocation is as follows: ‘‘O Maonalaau, listen to 
Nihoeleki, Nihoeleki of Kahiki, the ancient one. Hear this cry. The children 
suffer with hunger. Behold the food; bring the turtle.” 

21. Pehu? (k) (swollen), listed for Hamakua, Hawaii, and said to have eaten 
some natives there, also listed second among the great sharks of Maui. 

22-26. Mahiki* (k), Kawaiiki (w), Kaahu (w), Kai (w), Uhanui (k), sharks 
of Hamakua, Hawaii. 

27. Ka-ili-pulepule* (the spotted skin) of Kekaha, Hawaii. 

28. Kawelo (k) off Kuaokaiula Point, ten fathoms long, friendly to man, but 
avenges any ceremonial lapse with disease and trouble. 

29-31. Kane-hamama® (kane of the open mouth), Kolo-pulepule (spotted 
creeper), and Liholiho (very hot), all of North Kona, Hawaii. 

32. Likiliki-muumuu ® (Likiliki the maimed), the shark-queen of Kona, who 
had lost one of her fins. She was very friendly to the natives and made circuit 
of Kona every year. 

33- Moanaliha,’ chief of all the sharks of Maui, also ascribed to North Koza, 
Hawaii. 

34. Kane-i-kokala (k) of Mahikinui, Maui. 


1 Collected December, 1892, and March, 1907 from Kaiooni, church elder and 
expert fisherman at Kahei, Kohala. 

2 Collected April 10, 1907. 

2? Collected December 19, 1892, from Kaiooni. 

4 Collected in 1885. 

5 Collected April 20, 1886. 

Coljected March 28, 1886. 

7 Collected April 2, 1907. 
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35. Kaala-miki-hau (k) of Maui, whose invocation reads as follows:! 


Eia ka ai Here is food. 

Eia ka ia Here is fish. 

Eia ke kapa Here is cloth. 

Nou e Kaala-miki-hau For you, O Kaala-miki-hau. 
Nana ia’u kau pulapula Look upon me, your worshiper. 
I mahiai Let me plant. 

I lawaia Let me fish. 

Kuku kapa Beat the tapa bark— 

A ¢ ola ia’u, Kanui Grant me life, Mighty one. 


36. Mano-hi'u-wiwi (shark with a slender tail) of Oahu. 
37. Nui-kala, formerly of Loko Uko'a in Waialua, Oahu. 
38. Puhi-ula*? (red eel), associated with Lani-wahine and living at Loko 


39. Lani-wahine (her highness), said to have a temple for her worship in 
Waialua, Oahu. 

40. Kala-kiki* (k) of Waialua, who is worshiped in a hetau (temple) called 
Ka-heiau-o-Kalakiki just above Kaupakuhele on the west side of Makaleha valley. 

41. Na-naulu (k), also of Waialua and worshiped in the temple called 
Ka-heiau-o-kaunu north of Kala-kiki’s temple. 

Such is the form which the shark worship takes in Hawaii. 
What is the exact nature of the aumakua belief? The ancient 
Hawaiians worshiped three classes of deities, akua, aumakua, and 
unihipili. Akua were thought of as spirits only, not born of 
humans. Aumakua were the offspring of god and human, or 
those human beings who were marked by an abnormal shape which 
might be assumed at will, such as that of some animal or object. 
Unihipili were the spirits of departed relatives. To prepare an 
unihipili the flesh was stripped from the body and the bones 
wrapped in tapa and mats, or sewed into a woven case which took 
the form of the body. Such a god, if properly worshiped, was 
bound to fulfill the requests of its devotee. Both aumakua and 
unihipili belong to the class of akua noho or “gods indwelling,” 
that is, of those spirits who enter into and possess human beings, 
through whom their messages to their devotees are uttered.‘ 


1 Recited by Mahelona of Puuhale, Maui. 

2 Collected in 1888. 

3 Collected March 16, 1907, of Barenaba. 

‘4 For this classification I am indebted to Miss Laura Green, social worker among 
the Hawaiians of Honolulu, whose informant was an intelligent Hawaiian woman well 
versed in native custom. See also Malo, Hawaiian Antiquities, pages 142, 155-158, 
and Emerson in Hawaiian Historical Papers, no. 2. 
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The idea of the aumakua in the Hawaiian theogony seems to 
be that of enforced helpfulness within a kinship group as a means 
to insure superhuman coéperation in individual human affairs; 
individual, because the akua is a national god, to be invoked in 
time of war or national calamity. The aumakua interests himself 
in providing food for the particular family to whose protection he 
is devoted, in curing disease, or avenging an enemy. For all such 
personal services, says Miss Green’s informant, the sufferer fears 
to invoke a national god, lest he be angry; he therefore calls upon 
his lesser gods. We find the awmakua, therefore, closely concerned 
with affairs of sorcery, and his keeper looked upon as a magician of 
malignant power. Malo scoffs at the claims of the aumakua keepers, 
whom he accuses of duping the people by pretending to speak as if 
inspired by the god. 

Nor is the aumakua, like the unihipili, subject to a particular 
keeper only. Emerson makes the ancestral, family character of 
the aumakua his distinguishing feature from the unihipili. He 
serves the whole family, and when one keeper dies, another takes 
his place. 

For although worshiped like a god, the awmakua is nevertheless 
ranked as kauwa, or of the servant class, because bound to obey 
those whom he serves. He may be compared with the Arabian 
genii whose supernatural assistance is forced through the possession 
of some special talisman. In the case of the Hawaiian aumakua, 
that talisman seems to be the social fact of kinship, the act of in- 
vocation perhaps serving as a charm to enforce service. This same 
enforced obedience characterizes the relation between the unihipili 
and his keeper. ‘“‘The dead are honored by being laid away in 
caves,” says Miss Green's informant. ‘By being placed above 
ground they are humbled in their own eyes, as well as in the eyes 
of those who see their pu-o-lo (package form). Hence their implicit 
obedience to the will of the priests. They are truly kauwa, of the 
lowest class.” 

Malo, in a curious chapter, which Emerson tells us has under- 
gone mutilation, applies the strict laws of descent to the kauwa 
class. He says: 


& 

. 
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Those who were kauwa to their chiefs and kings in old times continued to 

be kauwa, and their descendants after them to the latest generation; also the 
descendants of the kings and chiefs, their masters, retained to the latest generation 
their position of masters. It was for this reason they were called aumakua, the 
meaning of which is ancient servant—kauwa kahiki. They were also called akua, 
i. e., superhuman or god-like, from some superstitious notion regarding their 
power.! 
Now according to Polynesian habits of analogy, we should look for 
the prototype of such a supernatural relationship as that involved 
between an aumakua and its keeper in the social organization 
itself. Malo himself, if we interpret his words correctly, asserts a 
close relation between the kauzva and the aumakua. It is possible 
to assume that Wakea’s kauwa may have been an aumakua, and 
Papa’s liaison was with that supernatural demi-god whose keeper 
and master Wakea was. Such relations with a kauwa were in 
Malo’s day, as they still are, considered highly disgraceful and for this 
reason chiefs of pure blood were closely guarded to escape such a 
connection. According to Malo, members of the class bore distinct 
tatoo marks—a dot or V-shape over the eyes, or curved lines on 
either side of the temples—which recalls Mr. J. S. Emerson’s note 
on the shark god Kalani ‘His blood has been seen on the fore- 
head of some who worshiped him.’ These things point to a 
direct relation between kauwa and aumakua. 

The whole matter, however, remains still obscure. Light may 
be thrown upon it by comparing the Hawaiian kauwa with the 
Fijian tauvu relation described by Mr. Basil Thomson in The 
Fijians. Thomson explains the meaning of the word as “sprung 
from the same root’’ or “of common origin.’’ He finds the fauvu 
relation existing between tribes ‘who may live in different islands, 
speak different dialects and have, in short, nothing in common 
but their god.”’ He says: 

A tribe never forgets the tribe with which it is tawvu. Members of this tribe 
may run riot in its village, slaughter its animals and ravage its plantations, while 


1 The kauwa class Malo derives from the kauwa of Wakea (ancestor of the Hawaiian 
race) whom his wife Papa took for her husband after Wakea's death. This seems 
to have occurred elsewhere than in Hawaii, for not until the fifth generation from 
Papa and her kauwa husband does Malo trace the ‘‘actual and real kawwa of Hawaii." 
Malo, Hawaiian Antiquities, pages 96-101. 
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“it sits smiling by: for the spoilers are its brothers, worshipers-of its common 
ancestors, and are entitled in the fullest sense to the freedom of the city. 

On the other hand, in case of war, fauvu tribes aid the warring chief. 
Thomson explains the relation as due to intermarriage at a distance, 
but one is inclined to suspect the presence of the aumakua idea, 
that is, of a union between a human and a god, especially since 
one origin tale tells how the ancestress of a fauvu family in the 
village of Nambundra, while in bathing, was seized and brought 
thither by a monster shark, god of that place. The individual 
relation between keeper and aumakua may have here been gen- 
eralized, and the master tribe be entitled to make free with the 
property of the aumakua or servant tribe, or summon its aid in 
war, as a result of kinship between them. 

In short, given the abortive or premature foetus forms, which 
the primitive mind might most readily explain by supernatural 
beast unions, and under the stress of Polynesian preoccupation 
with ideas of kinship, rank, and inheritance, the concept might 
emerge of an aumakua or supernatural helper, part beast, part 
human, and bound to the service of the family as kauwa to his 
chief. Further investigation is, however, required to establish the 
historical relation between the kawwa and the aumakua ideas in 
Hawaii. We may be looking for a correspondence where the 
primitive mind sees only an analogy. 


SmitH COLLEGE, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
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THE AMERICAN ZODIAC 
By STANSBURY HAGAR 


N a recent article Dr. Herbert J. Spinden states his conviction 

] that, while the existence of a native zodiac in Central America 

is an open question, evidence relating to it is practically un- 
developed, and the age-long fallacy of pre-Columbian introduction 
from Europe or apparently from anywhere else outside of America, 
should be dismissed.' He also criticises many of my papers on the 
subject and also those of other writers. 

As the late Mark Twain wrote, it is difference of opinion that 
makes horse-racing, and the same cause impels me to present my 
opposing views for the consideration of students. I wish to estab- 
lish truth, whether my present view of it be right or wrong. For 
many years in the Anthropologist and the publications of the 
International Congress of Americanists, I have asserted from con- 
viction the existence of a native zodiac in America which presents 
a very similar aspect in Peru, Yucatan, Mexico, and among the 
Pueblo tribes of our own country. The existence of this zodiac is, 
of course, entirely independent of the question as to whether it 
has been derived or influenced from the eastern continent. One can 
accept its existence in America and deny oriental influence. My 
conviction is, however, that the analogies between the oriental 
zodiacs and the various forms of American zodiacs are too arbitrary 
and complex to be satisfactorily explained otherwise than by 
intercommunication. But I have carefully refrained from pre- 
tending to any knowledge as to when, how, or where, intercom- 
munication occurred beyond the limitation that it was accidental 
and sporadic, not the result of any general migration, and that it 
took place at least many centuries prior to the Spanish conquest.” 


1“*The Question of the Zodiac in America,’’ American Anthropologist (N.S.), 
vol. 18, pp. 53-80. Subsequent references to pages included in parentheses in the 
text are to this paper. 

2 Hagar, American Anthropologist (N.S.), vol. 14, pp. 43-48. 
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Therefore, I have not eliminated the possibility of communication 
from western Europe nor have I insisted upon the Chinese junk 
or the Phoenician galley which seem to disturb Dr. Spinden’s 
equanimity, although I regard them as strong possibilities (p. 56). 
In answering Dr. Spinden’s criticism of my papers I will not deceive 
myself with the belief that I can hurl thunderous phrases or heavy 
projectiles of opinion from the impregnable cliffs of authority and 
infallibility upon the forlorn hope of those attacking my views from 
below. On the contrary I welcome sincere criticism which seeks 
to establish truth by understanding and justly appreciating an 
opponent’s views, trying to state them as that opponent would 
state them, and then pointing out those errors, whether of principle 
or detail, into which every student in a new field is liable to fall. 

First, as to the existence of a zodiac in America. Perhaps 
the most important element in the structure of these studies is 
sequence. Evidence relating to the signs of the zodiac is usually 
found not here as to one sign and there as to another, but in direct 
continuous and complete sequence, occurring in many different 
forms of art, architecture, ceremonials, and calendar divisions. 
The only exceptions in the entire field are the more complex 
sequences of the Peruvian star chart of Salcamayhua and the 
plan of Teotihuacan. The identification of any two signs in one 
of these sequences absolutely determines the position of all the 
others. The symbols of all must then be consistent in the positions 
indicated or the identification fails. Also wherever the existence 
of a zodiac is suspected its entire series of symbols must harmonize 
throughout in continuous and unvaried sequence with the sequence 
of other representations of the zodiac. The harmony must be 
complete between the different series as a whole and between at 
least many of their corresponding parts. Surely it must be apparent 
that under such a rigid limitation it is highly improbable that a 
zodiacal sequence can be constructed by chance or imagination or 
manipulation in any form. It can only exist because it was designed 
to exist by some human mind. Conversely every zodiacal sequence 
found adds immeasurably to the improbability of accident or 
imaginative manipulation. 
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It is not possible to justify in detail the writer’s claim to have 
shown such sequences within the limits of this paper. He can only 
refer to his published papers and give here the results explained in 
them. 

In Peru the evidence is based upon five principal sequences. 
First there is the star chart of Saleamayhua, an Aymara or Colla 
Indian who wrote about 1613 ‘‘to show what these heathens 
thought.” He is generally regarded asa reliable authority. On this 
chart the signs of the zodiac are depicted in three vertical columns 
of four signs each, every sign being three signs distant from its 
neighbor vertically and four signs distant horizontally.!. Next there 
are the twelve wards of Cuzco arranged in a circle around the 
sacred city of the Inca and each bearing the name of a zodiacal 
sign. The purpose was to imitate upon earth the celestial design 
of the sky and thereby to bring down some of the perfection of the 
celestial world. The Skidi Pawnee of our own country today 
exhibit a similar concept in the arrangement of the village groups 
of their tribal encampment so that their relative position corre- 
sponds with the relative position of the asterisms to which their 
shrines are dedicated.2, These wards of Cuzco are named and 
located by Garcilasso de la Vega, and, in later times, by Squier 
and Wiener from undoubtedly ancient tradition. Many of them 
are mentioned in connection with early events in the city’s tradition 
or history. 

Within Cuzco were eleven districts which also bore the names of 
zodiacal signs, one district having apparently been forgotten. 
They are mentioned by the same authorities and are arranged in a 
continuous meander.’ In the outskirts of Cuzco were groups of 
shrines divided into ceques, so called, which also reveal zodiacal 
influence. Finally, the ritual of the twelve monthly festivals 
celebrated in Cuzco and throughout the Inca dominion presents a 


1 Hagar, International Congress of Americanists, x11 Session, Paris, 1900, pp. 
271-284. 

2 Fletcher, Alice C., American Anthropologist (N.S.), vol. 4, pp. 731-733; Dorsey, 
G. A., “ Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee,’ Memoirs, American Folk-Lore Society, vol. 8. 

3 Hagar, International Congress of Americanists, x111 Session, New York, 1902, 
pp. 217-225. 
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zodiacal sequence which indicates that the rites of each festival 
were directed to the sign through which the sun was passing at the 
time the festival was held. This ritual is described with minor 
variations by almost all the early writers on Peru.' Blas Valera, 
probably the best authority on ancient Peru, writes that the Peru- 
vians gave different powers to their zodiacal signs such as the llama, 
puma, serpent, and plants. Each asterism was believed to have 
the form of the animal or object that it governed and images were 
made of all these constellations. There was a temple in the Amaru 
Caucha district of Cuzco dedicated to the sign Scorpio in the form 
of a serpent or dragon holding a scorpion in its mouth.2 Calancha 
also mentions the Puma asterism as a sign of the Peruvian zodiac 
and identifies it with our Leo. Other early writers upon Peru 
refer to several of the constellations included in the various se- 
quences but seldom attempt to identify them. As yet the writer 
has been able to publish only an outline of the evidence bearing 
upon the Peruvian zodiac, but the harmony of the Peruvian se- 
quences backed by these authorities should suffice to establish its 
existence. 

In Yucatan the zodiacal sequences comprise drawings in the 
Dresden and other codices, mural inscriptions at Acanceh and Santa 
Rita, celestially planned cities at Uxmal and Izamal, a vigesimal 
division of the zodiac among the twenty Maya days of the uinal 
period or month and the ritual of the festivals divided among the 
eighteen uinals of the year. The sequence is simple, direct, and 
practically unvaried in all cases, and here we depend much less 
upon tradition than in Peru because the symbols of the codices and 
inscriptions and the glyphs of the uinals and days provide impres- 
sive testimony independent of external authority. Yet the three 
oldest and best authorities upon Maya matters, Landa, Lizana, 


1 Hagar, International Congress of Americanists, x1v Session, Stuttgart, 1904, 
PP. 593-602. 

2 Relacion Anonima in Tres Relaciones de Antiguedades Peruanes, M. J. de la 
Espada, Madrid, 1879. 

2? Hagar, International Congress of Americanists, XvV1 Session, Vienna, 1908, pp. 
277-300; xvi Session, Mexico, 1910, pp. 140-159; XIX Session, Washington, 1915; 
American Anthropologist (N.S.), vol. 15, pp. 16-32; vol. 16, pp. 88-95. 
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and Cogolludo, contribute their share to the evidence. The expla- 
nation of Uxmal is partially dependent upon it; Izamal almost 
wholly so. As in Peru, the pre-columbian age of all the sequences, 
and their freedom from later European influence cannot be ques- 
tioned. No early writer either asserts or denies the existence of a 
Maya or Mexican zodiac, but a number of symbols are known to 
represent asterisms, some of them zodiacal. Below the Acanceh 
inscription is a series of symbols now generally recognized as those 
of the planet Venus. Seler interprets others of the same planet 
on a constellation band at Chichen Itza as representing that planet 
in conjunction with a series of asterisms which must be zodiacal 
since planets travel only through the zodiac.! Spinden refers to 
another probably zodiacal sequence from the Codex Peresianus 
(p. 77). Excluding from these two sequences the symbols of 
Venus, the moon, and the peccary, all the other symbols have 
already been identified by me with definite zodiacal signs. Again, 
the ecliptic itself is represented as a rope with its northward and 
southward course correctly depicted among the symbols of the 
signs at Mitla, Santa Rita, and on sheet 19 of the Codex Cor- 
tesianus. 

The lack of direct mention of the zodiac by early writers may 
be accounted for by its sacred and esoteric nature. Knowledge 
of it was probably always confined to the few highly instructed 
ones, and they exhibited little longing to teach their intolerant 
Spanish conquerors. 

In Mexico there are numerous zodiacal sequences in the native 
codices, perhaps the most important being those in the Borgiano, 
Bologna, Vaticanus 3773, and Laud. In the three first named the 
governing deities of the six signs above hurl spears at the deities 
of the six signs below, hence the group is known as the spear 
throwers. Most important are the drawings and descriptions of 
the zodiacal asterisms in their proper sequence in the writings of 
Sahagun, Tezozomoc and Duran. The two former named five 
single and one double sign, hence six signs in all, which the Mexican 
king is supposed to rise at midnight to observe. They positively 


1 International Congress of Americanists, Xv1 Session, pp. 150-239. 
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identify the Mexican scorpion asterism with our Scorpio. Duran 
calls his asterisms planets, but as all are associated with one of the 
twenty-day months, they evidently pertain to the zodiac. These 
asterisms outnumber the planets and no planet can bear any 
uniform continuous relation with any month. The eighteen 
Mexican months and their festivals, the twenty days of the month, 
the celestial plan of Teotihuacan and the Zapotec mural paintings 
at Mitla also reveal zodiacal sequences.' 

Among the Pueblo the monthly ritual exhibits an unmistakable 
zodiacal sequence, the existence of which has been definitely proven 
by the identification of several signs by the Hopi for me at the First 
Mesa in September, 1915, and the independent statements of 
several Hopi to me that all their rites honor the stars through 
which the sun is passing at the time they are performed. This 
adds to the testimony of archaeology and tradition the evidence of 
living Indians who still perform the zodiacal ritual. 

Very likely there are a number of other zodiacal sequences in 
America which the author has not encountered, but, using the 
material described, he would ask: Independent of its meaning, 
has not the existence of an analogous sequence of symbols been 
shown in Peru, Yucatan, Mexico, and among the Pueblo, pervading 
the most important concepts of art, religion, architecture, and 
rites? Can this sequence be explained on any basis other than the 
zodiacal? Is the zodiacal interpretation of it unsatisfactory? 

I will now try to answer Dr. Spinden’s criticisms. In general 
he asserts that no first-rate authorities among the early writers on 
Mexico or Peru favor the existence of a native zodiac in America 
(p. 53). This is incorrect, as shown above. But a native zodiac 
could not have existed in Peru, because Garcilasso de la Vega, “our 
best authority on the civilization of the Inca” denies it (p. 70). 
Dr. Spinden apparently is not aware that the Anonymous Jesuit, 
who asserts the existence of the Peruvian zodiac, has recently been 
identified with Blas Valera, from whom Garcilasso quotes exten- 


1 Hagar, International Congress of Americanists, xvi Session, Vienna, 1908, pp. 
277-300; xvur Session, Mexico, 1910, pp. 140-172; American Anthropologist (N.S.), 
vol. 13, pp. 229-234. 
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sively, and with expressions of great respect for his knowledge and 
learning. There is indeed a strong suspicion that Garcilasso’s 
work is largely based on the lost work of Blas Valera, of which the 
Anonymous Jesuit is but a fragment. This identification was 
made by Dr. Gonzalez de la Rosa and was accepted by Sir Clements 
R. Markham. The latter describes Blas Valera as by far the 
greatest of clerical writers upon Inca civilization and as having 
qualifications and advantages possessed by no other writer. Both 
he and Garcilasso were half-blood Quichua, but the former wrote 
in Peru. His writings show an intimate acquaintance with the 
arcana of Peruvian religion and knowledge. Garcilasso went to 
Spain at the age of twenty and never returned to Peru. He was 
then too young to have mastered the sacred things of the Inca and 
he did not write of Peru till thirty-six years later, so that his nega- 
tive statements are far from certain. Blas Valera rather than 
Garcilasso is entitled to be called the best authority on any subject 
he mentions.! Salcamayhua, a pure-blood Aymara or Colla, wrote 
in 1613 what Dr. Spinden terms a crude seventeenth century manu- 
script supported only by some priestly writings (Blas Valera and 
Calancha) (p. 69). But Acosta, a Spanish priest who published in 
1590, is quoted with approval (p. 70). On the Salcamayhua chart 
I identify four signs by roundabout arguments and then assume 
that the rest fill out the zodiac (p. 69). Being tied down by the 
sequence throughout I cannot assume anything. 

Because of that sequence it does not matter at what point I 
begin the argument. The choice is purely personal. We know 
nothing more of the Puma star than that it is somewhere in the 
heavens (p. 69). It is identified with Leo by Calancha and with 
a sign of the Peruvian zodiac by Blas Valera as previously stated. 

The ‘‘harvest’’ asterism cannot be the Pleiades because they 
are also called “the granary.’’ It is ridiculous to suppose that the 
“crude sketch” of this asterism can represent both a cloud and 
an ear of maize (p.69). It is not unusual for the American Indians 
to delight in seeing more than one meaning in a single form; for 
instance, the widespread use of the castellated terrace to represent 


1See Markham, The Incas of Peru, pp. 12-14, 263, 275, 278. 
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both clouds and mountains and the translation of Quetzalcoatl as 
both Bird Serpent and Celestial Twin. The Aquarius asterism is 
identified by means of Assyrian symbolism (p. 69). Really by the 
sequence, the Euphratean analogy. is merely stated. The stars of 
Scorpio cannot present at once the figure of a tree and a mummy 
(p. 69). A number of people have correctly identified both for me 
when I only indicated to them the general section of the sky in 
which to look. These identifications are tenuous, the rest beyond 
discussion (p. 70). I cannot sincerely express regret that my 
opinion differs as to this; but neither opinion proves anything. 
There is no detailed criticism of the other Peruvian sequences. 

Passing to the Mexican and Maya sequences, Dr. Spinden 
objects to the division of the ecliptic among four independent 
series of asterisms comprised of ten, twelve, eighteen, and twenty 
members (p. 58). The so-called series of ten does not exist. This 
is explained below and also in my paper, but not by Dr. Spinden. 
The existence of three other series would be extraordinary. A 
study of Duran’s drawings, which seemed to furnish evidence of 
asterisms pertaining to the months, has convinced me that no 
such series existed. Duran figures the eighteen months in connec- 
tion with the monthly festivals and the details of these festivals 
show the influence of the zodiacal sequence. Undoubtedly they 
were governed by the zodiacal asterisms, probably both of the nor- 
mal and day signs series. But they cannot represent an inde- 
pendent series of asterisms because only eleven asterisms are actually 
represented in a series of eighteen months and an intercalary period. 
These asterisms are scattered irregularly among the months and 
it is plain that the greater number of them, if not all, pertain to the 
day signs series. If each month were correlated with a particular 
asterism surely Duran would not have omitted so many asterisms. 
But if the months were merely governed by certain day signs 
used in sequence but without correlation in time we can understand 
why he might not consider it necessary to reproduce them all. 
This reduces the Maya and Mexican zodiacal asterisms to two 
series, the normal and the day signs. Two independent series of 
zodiacal asterisms are also found in India and Arabia. I owe thanks 
to Dr. Spinden for indirectly suggesting this correction. 
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The royal asterisms of Tezozomoc and Sahagun are described 
as one half of a ten part zodiac derived from native books and 
random information from Spanish writers of the second crop (p. 58). 
Here Dr. Spinden might not improperly have explained that one 
of the five signs mentioned is interpreted as the double sign Libra- 
Scorpio. The figure of the scorpion which covers both these signs 
is sO conspicuous and unique in the sky that probably the desire 
to retain it as a whole led the ancient Maya and Mexicans as well 
as the ancient Greeks to figure it in some of their zodiacs as a single 
constellation covering two signs. The figure is badly distorted in 
our curtailed constellation. The Maya and Mexicans seem to have 
extended its opposite constellation in similar manner, perhaps for 
symmetry, thus forming a zodiac of eight single and two double 
asterisms. These corresponded with twelve signs presenting merely 
a variant form of the normal zodiac. The five royal asterisms 
therefore covered six signs or half of the zodiac, exactly the number 
of zodiacal asterisms that would be visible to the Mexican king 
when he went out under the night sky to observe them. This 
may seem somewhat more plausible than Dr. Spinden’s statement 
of the case and to whatever crop of authors Sahagun pertains we 
undoubtedly owe to him more valuable information relating to 
ancient Mexico than is afforded by any other writer. 

Numerous explanations of the Mamalhuaztli asterism are given 
which demonstrate the uncertainty regarding its position in the 
sky (pp. 58, 59). None of them are supported by a sequence or 
correspond with other symbols having a like position in other 
sequences. 

Tianquiztli, the Market asterism is identified with the Pleiades 
by Tezozomoc (p. 59). It is the only instance among the five 
asterisms in which the sequential interpretation compels me to 
oppose either Tezozomoc or Sahagun. The view that the former 
is mistaken in this instance is supported by the impossibility of 
reconciling the outline of the asterism given by Sahagun with the 
Pleiades and by Tezozomoc’s marked uncertainty about the other 
asterisms except the unmistakable Scorpion. The Mexican sum- 
mary supports the sequential identification with Virgo. 
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The five asterisms could not have formed a continuous series 
along the ecliptic because Tezozomoc states that the first four 
marked the four directions (p.61). On the contrary all the Mexican 
zodiacal signs seem to have been associated with certain cardinal 
directions, perhaps in more than one system. One assignment was 
based upon a natural comparison of the daily and annual course of 
the sun, rising in the east at the vernal dawn of the year, attaining 
his farthest north at the summer solstice, receding into the west at 
the autumnal equinox, and departing into the south during the 
winter. The equinoxial signs were accordingly placed east and 
west and the solsticial signs north and south and each of these 
four major signs carried with it its neighbor on each side, thus 
dividing the zodiac into four triplicities each assigned to a cardinal 
point. The association of the Mexican and Maya years with 
different cardinal points is well known. . Perhaps Tezozomoc men- 
tioned the four sequential signs not as referring each te a different 
cardinal point but as part of the zodiac which governed all four (p. 
58). We may leave the royal asterisms with a denial that Sahagun 
places Mamalhuaztli in Taurus (p. 61). In Book 7, Cap. 3, he 
identifies the Mastalejos, the same asterism, with stars ‘near the 
Pleiades, which is (are in) the sign of the Bull.”"! According to his 
statement they may or may not be in Taurus. 

The sequence of the Spear Throwers is objected to because it 
is associated with certain calendrical calculations that apparently 
pertain to revolutions of the planet Venus (p. 61). But whether 
sideral or synodical I can see nothing in them inconsistent with a 
basic zodiacal significance supplemented by Venus periods. The 
influences of Venus mentioned on page 62 are exerted from the 
zodiacal asterisms of the day signs against their opposite asterisms 
whose symbolism is correctly stated in sequence thus paralleling 
the scheme of the Spear Throwers in the day signs sequence. 

The impressive correspondence between the sequential symbol- 
ism of the day signs and that of other zodiacal series is called a 
monument to ingenuity (p. 62) and no reference is made either 


1 Los mastelejos del cielo, que audan cerca de las cabrillas que es el signo del 
toro, Lib. 7, Cap. 3. 
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in the text or bibliography to the additional correspondence between 
the zodiacal positions of the day signs as identified by me and 
their relations with the rainy and dry seasons as figured in the 
Codex Vaticanus 3773.’ 

On the Aztec Calendar Stone (p. 62) I place Cipactli of the 
circle of day signs at the summer solstice because it is found at the 
top of the circle above the central solar head corresponding with 
the northernmost or topmost position of the sun in its annual 
course. The positions of all the other signs are then determined 
by the sequence. This is my only venture and I consider that its 
correctness is strongly confirmed. It is explained in my paper but 
not by Dr.Spinden. The day signs are unequally distributed among 
the signs probably because their asterisms were of unequal size. 
Evidence of their association with zodiacal asterisms is furnished by 
the correspondence between their sequence and other zodiacal se- 
quences, their association with zodiacal sequences in codices, inscrip- 
tions, constellation bands, and ritual, and with the rainy and dry 
seasons in the Codex Vaticanus 3773. The Maya day sign Manik 
offers additional and impressive evidence on this point in the corre- 
spondence between its meaning, the Grasping Hand, and the con- 
figuration of the tail of the Scorpion, to which asterism it must be 
assigned in the sequence.? Seler regards the nine lords of the night 
of the Mexican codices as probably stars or constellations.’ Each 
lord is accompanied by a day sign in correct sequence and the 
whole represents one less than half the asterisms of the vigesimal 
zodiac, practically all that are visible at a given moment, and they 
cover exactly the same half of the zodiac as the royal asterisms of 
Sahagun and Tezozomoc. Why ten lords were not represented is 
unknown to me.* The argument that the discrepancy between 


1 International Congress of Americanists, Xvi Session, pp. 137-140. 

? Hagar, International Congress of Americanists, xv11 Session, Mexico, 1910, pp. 
140-159; American Anthropologist (N.s.), vol. 17, pp. 488-491. 

3 Codex Fejervery-Mayer, Loubat ed., p. 48. 

4Seler also associated the twenty day signs with twenty stars but later found 
possible difficulties with this point of view which I fail to understand (See Codex 
Fejervary-Mayer, p. 171). Mrs. Nuttall asserts that they constitute a native zodiac 
but makes no attempt to identify any day sign with any part of that zodiac. (See 
Fundamental Principles, p. 255.) Humboldt and Beyer attempt to identify the 
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my zodiacal identifications of the day signs and those of other 
students of the subject proves the error of all (p. 65) is somewhat 
amusing, for it is the very argument that theologians have used 
and still use to disprove the truth of evolution. In every new 
field of study divergent views are almost inevitable as to details 
and they continue to exist long after the main principles have been 
established. 

The next objection is that, as the leap year error was not inter- 
polated in the Mexican or Central American year counts, although 
calculated very accurately, the months thus fell behind the seasons 
at the rate of about twenty-four days in a century. Hence the 
months could not possibly maintain a close time relation with the 
signs of the zodiac (pp. 65, 66). Granted, but need we assume that 
they did? I have explained above that the months possessed no 
zodiacal asterisms of their own, but were probably governed both 
by the twelve normal signs and the twenty asterisms of the day 
signs, also that these asterisms governed the months in sequence 
but as in our own zodiac, were not correlated with them in time. 
The principal use of the zodiac was divinatory rather than calen- 
drical. However, the symbolic sequence was probably established 
at some date when it did synchronize with the months, but the 
subsequent divergence was disregarded as it is by us. Facts 
indicate that the only direct calendrical relations of either normal 
or day signs zodiac were with the annual festivals and that the 
dates of these festivals were determined by actual observation of 
the stars as they still are among some of the tribes of the United 
States. 

But the Mexican and Maya months do not coincide in time as 
given in my sequences (p. 67). Probably because they were cor- 
related with the zodiac at different dates. The sequence is similar 
in both and that is the critical element in these studies. Their 
present calendrical relations are not important in this field. 

Scorpion figures in the Tro-Cortesianus codex do not represent 
the Scorpion asterism because they are associated with pictures 


asterisms of some of the day signs with different results from mine and Granados seems 
to assert their zodiacal basis without attempting identification (pp. 63, 64). 
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of hunting (p. 68). Can they be pictures of scorpions actually 
hunting deer? The identification of the Scorpion with Scorpio; 
of Scorpio with the month Tzec, the Scorpion; of the grasping hand 
inserted in place of the scorpion’s sting with the day-sign, Manik or 
Grasping Hand, of the tail of the Scorpion asterism, are all described 
as the wildest of guesses in spite of their proper positions in the 
sequence. 

However, I insist upon continuing my incorrigible career by 
adding that the Maya word chikin, sting sun, name of the west, 
refers to the sun in Scorpio in accord with the zodiacal scheme of the 
cardinal points explained above, hence its glyph is composed of 
the manik sign which represents the sting of the Scorpion, and the 
kin or sun sign. 

Contrary to the statement on page 68 my paper on Teotihuacan 
is based upon personal study of the archaeological remains at that 
place. The genuine antiquity of the maps upon which that paper 
is based is vouched for by Professor Marshall H. Saville and they 
give a fairly accurate plan of the city. 

I am unable to admit that the account of Lizana and the survey 
do not justify the deductions in my Izamal paper. This is again 
a matter of opinion, but in that paper I expressly disclaimed that 
all the deductions were proven. 

On page 71 Doctor Spinden mentions other zodiacs unknown 
to me that have been ‘‘imagined’’ for other American Indian 
tribes. The late Major J. W. Powell also imagined that the 
festivals of various tribes of American Indians ‘‘are fixed at times 
indicated by the signs of the zodiac.” ! 

Now as to intercommunication between the different zodiacs in 
America and between them and those of the eastern continent. 
The principal basis of the argument in favor of intercommunication 
is the same as for the existence of the zodiac, namely, the complex 
and artificial nature of the various zodiacal sequences combined 
with the marked analogies between all of them. No one doubts 
that wooden dwellings are erected by primitive peoples on different 
continents without intercommunication, because everywhere man 


1 Cushing, F. H., Introduction to Zuni Folk Tales, p. xiv. 
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seeks protection from the rain and wood is usually the most abundant 
and easily obtained material for this purpose. Undoubtedly, many 
analogies in customs, languages, institutions, and rites are similarly 
explained as like results of like causes acting independently upon 
the same medium—the mind of man; but not all analogies can 
be thus explained. When one examines the members of the 
zodiacal series and realizes their artificial nature, the difficulty 
of explaining any one of them in the same manner for all times 
and places, and yet the similarity not of one or two, but of the 
entire series in sequence, to the writer’s mind, in spite of admitted 
difficulties, it seems less miraculous to postulate intercommunica- 
tion than to suppose that such analogies can be created by chance 
or by the law of like causes and like results. Probably there will 
be less opposition to the theory of intercommunication between the 
American zodiacs because of closer contiguity, racial identity, and 
the absence of an intervening ocean. Even Doctor Spinden asserts 
(p. 57) that agriculture spread from a single source over a large part 
of North and South America and carried with it certain ceremonies. 
Now the beginnings of the zodiac would probably synchronize 
closely with the beginnings of agriculture since it is closely associated 
with solar influence upon crops and this whether it is of native or 
foreign origin in America. Tribes of Mexican blood are now known 
to have been in contact with others of South American affinities 
near the Isthmus of Panama and Balboa heard of the Inca dominion 
at that point. The Maya contact with the Mexicans is an historic 
fact and as to the Pueblo ritual Mexican affinity or contact has 
been at least suspected by good authority. 

The same principles apply to the question of intercommunica- 
tion with the eastern continent but here, of course, the difficulties 
are much greater, even when confined to the accidental and sporadic 
communication, probably in ancient times, which alone seems 
possible! Why did the foreigners bring only the zodiac, without 
food products, artifacts, or any material objects, why no religious, 
political, or other ideas? We must answer that as to material 
objects shipwrecked sailors would have none, while as to ideas 


1 Hagar, American Anthropologist (N.S.), vol. 14, pp. 43-48. 
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other than the zodiac it is by no means certain that they have 
not been received from the other continent; the probability lies 
the other way. But early navigators would be sure to emphasize 
the study of the stars and of the zodiac (p. 56). It is unfortunate 
that almost all the advocates of intercommunication have supported 
such ridiculous theories as naturally to prejudice the present scien- 
tific mind against the possibility of a rational defence of that view 
in any field, but, from the writer’s viewpoint, some day the pendu- 
lum will swing back to the normal middle and this attitude will 
also be recognized as unscientific. 

Dr. Spinden states the following objections to intercommunica- 
tion: Scandinavian settlements in Greenland and communication 
with Labrador have left no traces upon the Northern Indians (p. 56). 
Granting this still uncertain statement, the northern tribes were 
not as receptive as the civilized peoples of South and Central 
America. 

Analogous forms result from a unifying tendency acting upon 
differing sources, or convergent evolution as Dr. Spinden terms it, 
rather than from the opposite process or divergent evolution, there- 
fore they did not originate from a single source. Uninitiates found 
phantastic theories on the former while savants confine their atten- 
tion to the latter (pp. 56-57). But convergent evolution could 
not produce the complex zodiacal sequences. 

Therefore I remain convinced of the existence of the zodiac 
described by me in various parts of America and of the strong 
probability that its correspondence with Oriental zodiacs is due to 
intercommunication at some time and place as yet unknown, or, 
possibly, at several times and places." 


BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


1 Two other of my zodiacal papers not previously mentioned by Dr. Spinden or 
by me will be found in the American Anthropologist (N.S.), vol. 13, pp. 229-234; vol. 
14, PP. 525-529. 


JUAN B. AMBROSETTI 


By C. W. MEAD 


R. Juan B. Ambrosetti, director of the Ethnographical 

D Museum of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, died May 28, 1917. 

Dr. Ambrosetti stood in the foremost rank among anthropolo- 

gists, and his death at the early age of fifty-two years is a great 


loss to science. From youth 
his bent was strongly toward 
science and art, and although 
a man of very considerable 
wealth he was, throughout 
his life, an indefatigable 
worker. 

At the time Dr. Ambrosetti 
took charge of the Ethnogra- 
phical Museum its entire ma- 
terial consisted of a small col- 
lection of bronzes, donated by 
Dr. Indalecio Gomez. Today 
the collections reach 20,000 
catalogue numbers. Quite a 
large part of this material he 
collected himself in the field. 

Dr. Ambrosetti’s most val- 
uable contributions to arch- 
aeology are his works on the 


Copyright by Harris & Ewing. 
Fic. 66.—Juan B. Ambrosetti. 


Calchaqui region of his own country. These give the results of his 
field work during his various expeditions. These expeditions he 
always financed himself. His writings have a natural beauty of 
style, and in his descriptions of the woods, the desolation of arid 
plains, and of waterfalls we feel his love of nature and of art. 
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Dr. Ambrosetti always took a prominent part in the meetings 
of the International Congress of Americanists and will be much 
missed at future meetings. He was a man who made friends 
wherever he went, and has left many in this country, in different 
branches of science, who admired him as a man, and respected him 
for his scientific attainments. It has been said of him that “in his 
life of affection and teaching he strove to make friends of his 
disciples and disciples of his friends.” 

He was an official delegate of the Argentine government to the 
Second Pan American Congress at Washington, D. C., in December, 
1915—January, 1916, where he was also the accredited delegate of 
the faculty of philosophy and literature, and the faculty of agronomy 
and veterinary medicine of the National University of Buenos Aires; 
Museum of the University of La Plata; University of Cordoba; 
Museum of Natural History of Buenos Aires; Board of American 
History and Numismatics; Argentine Scientific Society; and the 
Argentine Geographical Institute. He was president of the first 
session of the congress. 

During the last year or two Dr. Ambrosetti had been preparing 
plans for a new museum building which should be in the true 
Tiahuanaco style. The collections of the Ethnographical Museum 
are housed in the basement of the building occupied by the Faculty 
of Philosophy and Letters, where the space is entirely inadequate 
for their display, and consequently a large part of the material is 
in storage. As he did not live to do this work it is to be hoped 
that the faculty will carry out his idea and give his name to the 
museum as a fitting tribute to one of the greatest scientific men his 
country has produced. 
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relativas al amor sexual; vi. Supersticiones diversas.) 


. Apuntes para un Folk-Lore argentino (gaucho). Revista del Jardin Zoolégico 
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(Descripcién de los mismos y de las alfarerias ornitomorfas allf encon- 
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Geografico Argentino. Tomo xv, 86 ps. con figuras y planchas, 1895. 

(Descripcién de sus usos y costumbres y de las colecciones etnogrAficas 
recogidas en mis viajes 4 Misiones.) 

Los Indios Kaingangues de San Pedro (Misiones). Revista del Jardin 
Zoolégico de Buenos Aires. Tomo 1, entregas 10 4 12, 83 ps. con figuras, 
1895. 

(Descripcién de la tribu, usos, costumbres y un Jargo vocabulario que 
recogi en uno de mis viajes.) 

Materiales para el estudio de las lenguas del Grupo Kaingangue (Alto Parana), 
Boletin de la Academia Nacional de Ciencias de Cérdoba. Tomo xtv, 
52 ps., 1896. 

(Estudio de cuatro vocabularios de los indios costaneros del Alto Parana 
Ilamados Guayanas, comparados con el Kaingangue.) 

Los cementerios prehistéricos del Alto Paran& (Misiones). Boletin del 

Instituto Geografico Argentino. Tomo xvi, 39 ps. con grabados, 1895. 

(Se describen los enterratorios en grandes urnas funerarias que se hallan 
sobre las costas argentina, paraguaya y brasilera del Alto Parana y el 
material arqueolégico extraido de los mismos.) 


. Las grutas pintadas y los petroqlyfos de la Provincia de Salta. Boletin del 


Instituto Geografico Argentino. Tomo xvi, 34 ps. con grabados y una 
lamina en colores, 1895, y transcrito en el “Globus” de Braunschweig 
(Alemania). 

(Se describen las pinturas de las grutas de Carahuasi, Churcal y Rio 
Pablo, y los petroglyfos de Cafayate, Tolombén y Las Flechas.) 

Costumbres y supersticiones en los Valles Calchaquies (Provincia de Salta). 
Anales de la Sociedad Cientfifica Argentina. Tomo XLI, 47 ps. con graba- 
dos, 1896. 

(La Coca y su accién. La Pacha Mama. Creencias religiosas. En- 
fermedades y modo de curarlas. Practicas funerarias. Siembra. La 
Yerra en las cumbres. Carneada de animales. La caza de Vicufias. 
Apacheta. El farol. Casamiento y compadrazgo. El Carnaval.) 

Un flechazo prehistérico (continuacién 4 la Paleoetnologia Argentina). 
Boletin del Instituto Geografico Argentino. Tomo xvi, 4 ps. con un 
grabado, 1896. (Noticia y descripcién de dos costillas humanas con una 
flecha de piedra incrustada, con produccién de una exéstosis y una brida 
ésea intercostal. Pieza procedente del Chubut.) 

La leyenda del Yaguareté ab (El Indio Tigre y sus proyecciones entre los 
Guaranfes y Quichuas, etc. Anales de la Sociedad Cientifica Argentina 
Tomo XLI, 14 ps. con grabados, 1896. Transcrita en el “Globus.” 

(Estudio de Folk-Lore comparado.) 

El Simbolo de la Serpiente en la Alfareria Funeraria de la Regién Calchaquf. 
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Boletin del Instituto Geografico Argentino. Tomo xvil, 12 ps. con 
grabados, 1896. 

(Estudio sobre la iconografia de la serpiente en las urnas y pucos y la 

evolucién de ese simbolo hasta la representacién de la serpiente rayo.) 

39. Los Monumentos Megalfticos del Valle de Tafi (Tucuman). Boletin del 
Instituto Geografico Argentino. Tomo xvull, 12 ps. con grabados, 1896. 
Publicado también en ‘La Nacién"’ de 21 de Diciembre de 1896, transcrito 
en el “Globus” de Braunschweig, tomo LXxxx1, 1897 y en el Journal de la 
Société des Américanistes de Paris. Tomo 1, por el Dr. Hamy. 

En este trabajo se describen los Menhires de Tafi que tuve la suerte de 
descubrir en mi expedicién de 1896. 

40. La antigua ciudad de Quilmes (Valle Calchaquf). Boletin del Instituto 
Geografico Argentino. Tomo xvii, 40 ps. con grabados, 1897. 

(Se describen las ruinas de esta antigua poblacién calchaqui, dandose 
detalles de las construcciones, morteros piblicos, represa para almacenar 
agua, sepulcros y cementerios de nifios, con mencién de los resultados 
obtenidos en las escavaciones, urnas funerarias, pucos, etc., y un principio 
de clasificacién de las mismas. También se describen algunos petroglyfos.) 

41. El Diablo indigena. Ensayo de mitologia argentina, conferencia dada en 
el Ateneo y publicada en ‘‘La Nacién"’ de 16 de Junio de 1897. 

42. La civilization Calchaqui. Region préandine des provinces de Rioja, Cata- 
marca, Tucuman, Salta et Jujuy (République Argentine). 

Sintesis presentada 4 la x1 sesién del Congreso de Americanistas de Paris 
en Setiembre de 1900 y publicada en sus Comptes-Rendus. 

43. Notas de Arqueologia Calchaqui (I.a serie). Boletin del Instituto Geografico 
Argentino. Tomos XVII, XVIII, XIX y XX, 240 paginas con grabados, 
1897 4 1899. 

Este trabajo fué publicandose paulatinamente, describiéndose en él un gran 
ntiimero de objetos arqueolégicos hallados en la regién Calchaqui y num- 
erosos datos de observaciones personales y del Folk-Lore de los actuales 
habitantes. 

Las treinta y tres notas de esta primera serie tratan de las siguientes materias: 

1. Idolos funerarios; 11. Idolo de significacién Inc4sica; 11. Amuletos 6 ex- 
votos para el buen parto; Iv. Amuletos para el amor (Huacanqui 6 Cayan 
carumi); v. Idolos femeninos de piedra? La Pacha Mama?; v1. Idolo 
Tanga-tanga: Trinidad india; vil. Vasos votivos antropomorfos; VIII. 
Representaciones de Tigres; 1x. Vasos ornitomorfos; x. Illas 6 amuletos 
para los animales; x1. Figuras zoomorfas; x1. Divinidad Catequil (?); 
XIII. Morteros zoomorfos de piedra; xtv. El Peinado y el Tocado. Apén- 
dices. xv. Idolos falicos de piedra; xvi. Cetros de mando; xv. Placas 
pectorales y Discos de bronce; xvi. Los Incas no dominaron la regién 
Calchaqui; x1x. Campanas 6 tantanes de bronce; xx. Un bronce que 
no es Calchaqui; xxi. Idolos miisicos; xxi. Thoquis 6 insignias de mando 
hechas de piedra; xxi. Amuleto ofidiofalico para Ja lluvia; xxiv. E. 
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Simbolo del Suri; xxv. Muyunas 6 torteros de huso; xxvi. Fetiches 
animales; xxvut. Un curioso sombrero Calchaquf; xxvit. Nuevos idolos 
funerarios y objetos antropomorfos; Xx1x. Fumaron en pipa los Cal- 
chaquies?; xxx. Cuchara de madera; xxx1. El Simbolo del Sapo; xxx11. 
Una nueva forma de peinado; xxx. Un producto de fundicién Calchaqui. 

Y ademas contiene las siguientes invocaciones en quichua moderno: Para 
sembrar. Para hilar. Para sefialar cabras. Para buscar el espfritu 
Para andar en el cerro. Para cazar vicufias. Para carnear. Para que 
no se pierda el ganado. Para enterrar un muerto. Para beber. 

44. Rastros etnograficos comunes en Calchaqui y México. Anales de la Sociedad 
Cientifica Argentina. Tomo LI, 12 ps., 1901. 

45. Noticias sobre la alfarerfa prehistérica de Santiago del Estero. Anales de la 
Sociedad Cientifica Argentina. Tomo LI, 15 ps. con grabados, 1go1. 

(Se describe la alfareria fina de color rojo pintada de negro y la color 
ante con rojo, azul y blanco, y también una gran urna funeraria decorada 
con un simbolo antropozoomorfo.) 

46. Hachas votivas de piedra (Pillan Toki) y datos sobre rastros de la influencia 
Araucana prehistérica en la Argentina. Anales del Museo Nacional de 
Buenos Aires. Tomo vil, 15 ps. con una lamina y un grabado, 19o1. 

(Se describe un hacha con grafitos de la Pampa Central del Museo 
Nacional.) 

47. Un nuevo Pillan Toki. Revista del Museo de La Plata. Tomo x, 4 ps. con 
una lamina, 1902. 

(Se describe otra hacha de piedra con grafitos de Choele-Choel del Museo 
de La Plata.) 

48. Algunos vasos ceremoniales de la regién Calchaqui. Anales del Museo 
Nacional de Buenos Aires. Tomo VII, 9 pgs. con grabados, 1902. 

(Se describen: un vaso con borde recortado en terrazas, otro con tabique 
interno y otro con impresiones de basketeria.) 

49. El sepulcro de La Paya. Recientemente descubierto en los valles Cal- 
chaquies. Anales del Museo Nacional de Buenos Aires. Tomo vin, 
30 ps. con grabados, 1902. 

(Descripcién del material arqueolégico extrafido de ese sepulcro que 
pertenecié 4 un jefe: adornos de oro, un hacha de bronce con mango 
de madera, varios tipos de alfarerias con simbolismo neuvo y otros objetos. 
Al final se hace un estudio iconografico comparativo de los nuevos ele- 
mentos simbdélicos con los ya conocidos y se sefiala la identidad de la 
alfarerfa con Ja hallada en el Norte de Chile.) 

50. Datos arqueolégicos sobre la Provincia de Jujuy (antigiiedades Calchaquies). 
Anales de la Sociedad Cientffica Argentina. Tomos LIII y LIV, 97 paginas 
con grabados, 1902. 

(Descripcién de material arqueolégico procedente en su mayor parte de 
Casabindo y Santa Catalina, con datos sobre mates pirograbados, tablitas 
de ofrendas, alfarerias, objetos de piedra, madera, bronce y hueso, y 
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51. 


52. 


53- 
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58. 


59- 


61. 


sobre el Folk-Lore de los actuales habitantes, entre esto: el baile de los 
Chunchos.) 

I Calchaqui. Conferencia dada en Roma en la Sociedad GeogrAfica Italiana, 
en misién especial del Ministerio de Instruccién Publica y publicada en 
el Boletin de dicha Sociedad, Cnaderno I, afio 1903, 18 pgs. con grabados. 

Las grandes hachas ceremoniales de Patagonia (Probablemente Pillan Tokis). 
Anales del Museo Nacional de Buenos Aires. Tomo 1x, II ps. con graba- 
dos, 1903. (Se describen por la primera vez esas grandes piezas de forma 
aproximada de un manubrio plano, presentando una serie de todas las 
halladas hasta la fecha en el Chubut.) 

Antigiiedad del Nueva Mundo (Critica al Dr. Latouche-Treville 4 propésito 
de un articulo aparecido bajo el mismo titulo en la Revue des Revues). 
Revista de Dericho, Historia y Letras. 16 pgs., 1903. 

Los pucos pintados de rojo sobre blanco del Valle de Yocavil. Anales del 
Museo Nacional de Buenos Aires. Tomo Ix, 13 ps. con grabados, 1903. 

(Se describen 18 objetos de este tipo, los tinicos hallados hasta hoy, y el 
desarrollo de su simbolismo. El material pertenece 4 los Museos Nacional 
y de La Plata.) 

Cuatro Pictografias de la regidn Calchaqui. Anales de la Sociedad Cien- 
tifica Argentina. Tomo LVI, 13 ps. con grabados, 1903. 

(Se describen, pictografias de las Quebradas de las Conchas, Bodega y 
Chuzudo (Quilmes), Provincias de Salta y Tucuman.) 

Cabeza humana preparada segiin el procedimiento de los Indios Jivaros, 
del Ecuador. Anales del Museo Nacional de Buenos Aires. Tomo Ix, 
5 ps. con una lamina, 1903. 

(Descripcién de un ejemplar tinico, donado al Museo Nacional por el 
Dr. Estanislao S. Zeballos. Se trata de una cabeza de un blanco, reducida.) 

Insignia litica de mando de tipo chileno. Anales del Museo Nacional de 
Buenos Aires. Tomo XI, 8 pgs. con grabados, 1904. 

(Descripcién de una especie de maza de piedra del Sur de Mendoza.) 

Informe del Delegado de la Universidad de Buenos Aires al Congreso de 
Americanistas, x1 Sesién de Nueva York. 

Revista de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, tomo 1, 42 paginas, 1904. 

Apuntes sobre la Arqueologia de la Puna de Atacama. Revista del Museo 
de La Plata. Tomo xu, 30 ps. con 4 laminas, 1904. 

(Descripcién del material del Museo de La Plata, con un estudio especial 
sobre los escarificadores de madera, y datos sobre Pictografias y Petro- 
glyfos como el de Antofagasta, Pefias Blancas, Infieles, etc.) 


. El bronce en la regién Calchaqui. Anales del Museo Nacional de Buenos 


Aires. Tomo XI, 149 paginas con grabados, 1904. 

Datos sobre antiguas minas y procedimientos metalirgicos de los Calchaquies 
y descripcién de todo el materia! conocido hasta hoy que se halla en los 
Museos y colecciones del pafs y del extranjero. Con un estudio sobre el 
simbolismo de las placas pectorales y discos. 

Exploraciones arqueolégicas en la Pampa Grande (Provincia de Salta), 
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Publicaciones de la Seccion Antropologica de la Facultad de Filosofia y 
Letras de Buenos Aires. No.1. 200 paginas, Buenos Aires, 1906. 

62. Elhacha de Huaycama. Anales del Museo Nacional de Buenos Aires. Tomo 
XVI 15-23, 1906. 

63. Exploraciones arqueologicas en la ciudad prehistorica de ‘‘La Paya” (Valle 
Calchaque, provincia de Salta), campafias de 1906 y 1907. Publicaciones 
de la Seccion Antropologica de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras de Buenos 
Aires. No. 3, 534 paginas. Buenos Aires, 1908. 

64. La bolsa de una média prehistérica ? de Vinchina (provincia de la Rioja) 
(Nota arqueologica). Anales del Museo Nacional de Buenos Aires. 
Tomo XVII. p. 215-223. 1908. 

65. Clava litica de tipo peruano del territorio del Neuquen. Anales del Museo 
Nacional de Buenos Aires. Tomo XVII p. 229-231. 1908. 

66. La Facultad de Filosofia y Letras de la Universidad, Nacional de Buenos 
Aires y los estudios de arqueologia americana. Anthropos Tomo 11, 
p. 983-987. 1908. 

67. La question Calchaquie et les travaux de la Faculté de philosophie et lettres 
de l‘Unuversité Buénos Aires. Verhandlungen des xvi Internationalen 
Amerikanisten Kongresses. Wien 1908. 

68. Congreso internacional de Americanistas Viena (1908)—xvi sesion. Memoria 
del delegado de la Universidad Nacional de Buenos Aires. Revista de la 
Universidad de Buenos Aires. Tomo x1, p. 87-115. Buenos Aires 1909. 

69. Un objeto raro de alfareria de Misiones. Apuntes de historia natural, I, 
p. 124-126. Buenos Aires 1909. 

70. Un documento grafico de etnografia peruana de la época colonial. Publi- 
caciones de la Seccion Antropologica de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras 
de Buenos Aires. No.8. 27 paginas. Buenos Aires 1910. 

71. Idolo zoomorfo del Alto Paranda. Contribucion 4 la etnologia americana. 
Anales del Museo Nacional de Buenos Aires. Tomo xx1, p. 385-393. 

72. Nuevos restos del hombre fosil argentino (Presentacion de dos craneos del 
hombre de Guerrero, Provincia de Buenos Aires). International Congress 
of Americanists Proceedings of the xv Session, London, 1912, p. 5-8. 

73. Memoris del Museo Etnografico 1906 4 1912. Publicaciones de la Seccion 
Antropologica de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras de Buenos Aires. 
No. 10, 47 paginas. Buenos Aires, 1912. 

74. Doctor Florentino Ameghino, 1854-1911. Anales del Museo Nacional de 
Buenos Aires. Tomo XXII, p. XI-Xv, 1912. Reproducido en Anales de 
la Academia de Filosofia y Letras. Tomo I, p. 203-262, 1914. 

75. El Museo Etnografico de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras como auxiliar de 
los estudios de ornamentacién aplicables al arte en general. Revista de 
arquitectura I No. I. Buenos Aires, julio de 1915. 

76. Prof. Pedro Isalabrini (1849-1916). Anales del Museo Nacional de Buenos 
Aires. Tomo xxvii, p. 227-239, 1916. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


An Introduction to Social Psychology. CHARLES A. ELLWoop. Apple- 

ton and Co.: New York, 1917. 

Social psychology or psycho-sociology is for Dr. Ellwood the founda- 
tion not only of sociology, but of all the social sciences at large. Its 
prominence is based on the psychological nature of its interpretations 
(p. 8). It is a central theoretical thesis of Ellwood that all social life 
is psychic in the sense that it presupposes the mental interaction of the 
individuals that make up the social group. He repudiates the idea of a 
super-individual group-soul and makes the significant statement that 
the group cannot be understood apart from its individuals, nor these 
apart from the group (p. 19). The psychological terms in which social 
life is to be interpreted he designates as those of “‘inter-stimulation and 
response”’ (p. 324). It is the interaction of the individual psyches that 
brings about social evolution. 

It is important for the understanding of Ellwood’s line of thought 
that his idea of the psychological nature of social life makes certain 
definite implications. While he alleges to assume a purely pragmatic 
attitude towards the subject matter of psychology by including in it 
the states of consciousness as well as the neural processes (p. 8-9), he 
at once implies a factor which commits his whole point of view to that 
of evolutionary psychology. He takes it for granted that “modern 
psychology bases itself upon modern biology” (p. 20) and without the 
least attempt to examine this dogma critically he proceeds to transfer 
the biological principle of adaptation and of natural selection into his 
psychology. From this position alone is Ellwood enabled to deduct his 
psychological generalizations and to evaluate social processes in a scheme 
of higher and lower stages. Indeed, without the idea of psycho-social! 
evolution this type of social psychology would be an absurdity. 

In this way the question of the relation of social to organic evolu- 
tion gains especial importance for Ellwood’s argument. In the second 
chapter of his book he is quite explicit on this question. Social life is 
a superstructure of the organic. By the natural process of the survival 
of the fittest the organic has developed always higher forms of adaptation 
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until it merged by the working of the selfsame principle in the cycle of 
social evolution. The superorganic characteristics of social control are 
simply ‘‘fitter”’ life forms. Their origin goes far back into the history of 
animal life. Cultural evolution is a further projection of the scheme, it 
is the human phase of social evolution (p. 46). 

By regarding the social as superorganic, but by applying to it at the 
same time the principles of organic life contradictions become unavoid- 
able. Some of Ellwood’s inconsistencies on this point are interesting. 
Thus on page 180 he writes: 

Social evolution . . . is not comparable either in nature or method to organic 
evolution. 

But elsewhere (p. 145) he designates as one of the forms of unconscious 
social change the process of natural selection. And again on page 32 
when speaking of intelligence he says that purposeful activity, like all 
mental life, is developed by natural selection. As a matter of fact the 
direction of Ellwood’s argument, as it progresses, is determined at 
every point by his scheme of psycho-biological evolution. It is reflected 
no less clearly in his purely psychological conceptualizations. There 
are different “levels of behavior’: The lower ones are those of instinct 
and of habit, the higher ones those of cognition, of thought and feeling 
(p. 58). These are the elements of the psyche of the individual, but they 
are also direct correlates of the stages of evolution. Cognition, which 
finds its highest expression in the human intellect, is the crowning point 
of the evolutionistic pyramid. It 

stands revealed as the ultimate and final factor in social adaptation (p. 214). 
And wherever Ellwood comes to speak about the human intellect he 
bursts forth in eulogy of this highest instrument of social control. How 
could it be otherwise when the evolutionistic dogma is taken for granted? 
From this point of view civilization is conceived in its typical aspects as 
the expression of the intellectual interaction of individuals. 

Civilization . . . is decidedly an intellectual achievement (p. 214). 

While Ellwood theoretically repudiates an intellectualistic interpretation 
of history, he constantly applies it himself. For instance he states that 
language must be regarded as chiefly an intellectual creation (p. 69), 

and again: 

It is, indeed, the modification of man's original tendencies through the intellect 
which has built up civilization (p. 203). 

While Ellwood’s evolutionism determines the whole range of his 
developmental reconstructions, it at once breaks down when he formu- 
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lates his norms for the future progress of social life. Social progress 
for him aims towards a state of perfected social control, it is 


increasing adaptation to the requirements of social existence which shall har- 
monize all factors . . . in the life of humanity, securing the greatest capacity for 
social survival, . . . and the greatest possible harmony among all its varied 
elements (p. 291). 


Now there can be no doubt that this harmonious millennium would 
represent an absolute self-negation of the process of natural selection, a 
neutralization of the forces that developed the social from the biological, 
the intellectual from the instinctive. A consistent doctrine of social 
evolutionism would demand a state of affairs in which natural selection 
could work most freely and most effectively. 

It is at this point, I think, that Ellwood’s intellectualism gets the 
better of his evolutionism. If I understand him correctly, his assumption 
is that the intellect is not merely relatively, but absolutely the highest 
possible form of adaptation and that, therefore, natural selection iS 
eliminated as soon as it holds sway. Thus, in a state of perfect social 
control there will be no place for a selection of the fittest. Such a view 
of Ellwood’s position seems to be justified by such statements, for 
instance, as that the standards of science 
must be accepted by all rational minds, because they rest upon established facts 
(p. 283). 

The intellectualism of this standpoint is absolute. 

The anthropologist is natura!ly interested in Ellwood’s methodologi- 
cal principle of utilizing anthropological data in the interpretation of 
social phenomena. He is, however, less appreciative when he sees these 
forced into an evolutionistic and intellectualistic scheme, when Ellwood, 
for instance, insists throughout his book on characterizing the stages of 
primitive man as those of “savagery”? and “barbarism.” Ellwood’s 
criterion for primitive culture is its low degree of rationalization which 
for him is synonymous with socialization (see for instance p. 64). It is 
precisely the data of anthropology that teach us the irrelevancy of such 
evaluations and when studied critically they show how “ primitive”’ in 
many respects the socialization of our own life is when compared with 
certain types of primitive culture in which the social values permeate 
almost the entire complex of the people’s life (compare for instance 
certain forms of totemism). To insist on the higher form of our state 
of socialization is simply to insist arbitrarily on certain features in the 
complex of phenomena and to disregard others. The same obtains 
when social life is viewed from the aspect of adaptation to surroundings. 
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When, for instance, the ‘control over nature” is taken to be symptomatic 
of the absolute height of our culture, then the emphasis is laid simply 
on one of the many possible types of adaptation. And, to be sure, a 
high degree of one type of adaptation, say of an economic one, is only 
too often directly associated with the decline of another type of adapta- 
tion, probably with one of moral or aesthetic standards. Cultural life 
may show the most heterogeneous types of adjustment. A primitive 
social group may possess an infinitely higher intensity of adjustment to 
life from the point of view of religion and mythology than our own. 
Or are spiritual values not a part of life-forms? What of it if primitive 
shamanism is not “rational’’ in eur sense of the word? Do we satisfy 
our spiritual values by rational formulae? It is precisely the pre- 
ponderance of one comparatively narrow type of adaptation—a type of 
which the sociologists make so much—that threatens to leave our life 
as a whole almost devoid of cultural values. 


As to the effect of our rationality on the future course of social life 
I regard it as preposterous to expect from science “the harmonious 
adjustments” of all of its elements, the progress ‘from a mythological 
and fictitious to a positive and scientific stage” (p. 213). What problems 
can science solve that will determine now and forever the adjustments of 
our life-values? To misunderstand in this way the dynamic complexity 
of our adjustments seems to me to be the fallacy of the evolutionary 
psychologist. He interprets cultural life in terms of his own metaphysics. 

Ellwood has remained true throughout his book to the principle which 
he has formulated at the very outset, namely that social life “‘in order to 
be understood scientifically, must . . . be related to the general theory 
of social evolution and organization.” 


Just as the theory of organic evolution is the necessary foundation for any right 
development of the biological sciences, so the theory of social evolution . . . is 
the necessary foundation for the proper development of social sciences (p. 2). 

In accordance with this principle Ellwood’s psychological concepts are 
almost all deduced directly from his “ general theory" and are necessarily 
of the most general type. Instinct, habit, intelligence, which correspond 
to different ‘‘stages,’’ are evolutionistic derivatives. It is hard to see 
how “ psychological’? understanding can be gained by using such terms 
for interpretations, by conceiving, for instance, military institutions and 
government as having developed out of the “fighting instinct” and “ pri- 
vate property’’ out of the “instinct of greed’’ (pp. 199-200) or by 
explaining cultural borrowing by “imitation’’ (p. 240). Certainly, 
generalized abstractions of this kind cannot enhance our psychological 
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understanding of the phenomena. In order to understand a process 
like cultural borrowing psychologically we must strive to comprehend 
as intensively as possible the concrete conditions of the individual cases. 
This intimate understanding of social! phenomena. I think, is really 
what we mean when we insist so frequently on the psychological aspect 
in anthropology. There is nothing like an abstract psychological under- 
standing of cultural phenomena. 
HERMAN K. HAEBERLIN 


AFRICA 
Harvard African Studies I: Varia Africana I. Editor, Ortc BATEs, 

M.A., F.R.G.S.; Assistant Editor, F. H. Sterns, Ph.D. The 

African Department of the Peabody Museum of Harvard University: 

Cambridge, Mass., 1917. 9 + 292 pp., numerous pls. and text figs. 

According to the editorial announcement this magnificently printed 
and illustrated publication is the first of a series of similar volumes to 
be issued annually in the interest of African studies. Purely historical 
papers are to be barred except in so far as they shed light on anthropo- 
logical questions and Egyptian articles will deal exclusively with the 
prehistoric period and the primitive aspects of Nilotic civilization. 
On the other hand, objective investigations on the somatology, sociology, 
and folklore of the American Negro will be welcomed. For the entire 
program the coédperation of both American and European scholars is 
invited—indeed, several of the papers here bear witness to the inter- 
continental character of the enterprise. 

The breadth of view that has guided the editors is apparent from 
the titles of the articles in the present volume: M. M. ‘Abd Allah, 
“‘Sitwan Customs” (9 figs.); E. A. Hooton, “Oral Surgery in Egypt 
during the Old Empire” (2 pls.); J. Roscoe, ‘‘Worship of the Dead as 
practised by some African Tribes;’’ F. H. Sterns, “‘The Paleoliths of 
the Eastern Desert’’ (map and 18 pls. with 130 figs.); H. D. Mathews, 
“Notes on the Nungu Tribe, Nassawara Province” (2 figs., 1 pl.); 
J. Abercromby, “A Study of the Ancient Speech of the Canary Islands;”’ 
E. A. Hooton, “Benin Antiquities in the Peabody Museum”’ (7 pls.); 
A. Werner, “The Utendi of Mwana Kupona;”’ R. H. Blanchard, ‘‘ Notes 
on Egyptian Saints” (3 pls.); G. A. Reisner, “‘ An Inscription from Gibel 
Barkal”’ (1 pl.); O. Bates, ‘‘Ancient Egyptian Fishing”’ (5 text figs., 
26 pls. with 254 figs.); R. F. Carroll, ‘Selected Bibliography of Afri- 
cana,” “Editorial Notes’’ (8 text figs., 1 pl.). 

The most cursory glance at the volume shows that archaeology, 
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ethnography, and linguistics are all represented without undue favor- 
itism and the very full footnotes and bibliographies accompanying some 
of the papers indicate the scholarliness of the authors. What seems to 
the reviewer of even greater importance is the fact that in the longer 
essays the emphasis is not on purely descriptive detail, considerable 
attention being devoted to the matter of distribution and to theoretical 
points. Thus, in his Benin article Dr. Hooton calls attention to the 
influence of Frobenius’ Ifé finds on the Benin problem (p. 130), and 
Dr. Sterns in his brief description of some ‘‘ Darffr Gourds” connects 
their ornamentation with that of Hausa gourds, Kabyle and Upper 
Egyptian pottery, West Sudanese carving, and northern Africa generally 
(p. 195). This is, of course, exactly as it should be. Comparative 
summaries are always in place and give direction to the fieldworker’s 
inquiries. 

The longest of the papers is Mr. Oric Bates’s “Ancient Egyptian 
Fishing.”’ Since the reviewer must disclaim even the slightest pre- 
tensions to Egyptologica! learning, he can only record his general im- 
pressions. In spite of several digressions the article makes interesting 
reading and certainly conveys a wealth of concrete information, whether 
all the suggestions voiced by the writer be accepted by Egyptologists or 
not. Quite rightly, he does not confine himself to the technological side 
of the fisherman's activities, but also takes in some of their sociological 
aspects. 

Ot the other articles it is simply possible here to refer to Dr. Sterns’ 
detailed description of ‘‘ The Paleoliths of the Eastern Desert’’ of Egypt. 
With exemplary caution the author discusses the possible correlations 
with European chronology. Though the implements resemble most 
closely those of the Mousterian period, he insists that all conjectures 
as to age must remain purely hypothetical until stratified sites yielding 
comparable material or fossil remains in satisfactory association with 
such flints have come to light (p. 78). 

From a technical point of view an index and legends to accompany 
illustrations would be very desirable. 

All ethnologists must joyfully welcome this addition to the literature 
of their science. Given the editorial broadmindedness in point of subject- 
matter and method of treatment, the series cannot fail to aid materially 
in the solution of African problems, of which there are many and tantal- 
izing ones. 

Ropert H. 
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NORTH AMERICA 


Tsimshian Mythology. Franz Boas. Thirty-first Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology. ... Pp. 29 to 1037; 3 pls., 

24 text figs. Washington, 1916. 

Under the too restrictive title of Tsimshian Mythology Dr. Boas 
has recently issued one of his most remarkable ethnographic studies of a 
West Coast people, and a vitally important contribution to the theory 
of mythology and social organization. 

His voluminous memoir (1008 pages) has, through many accessions, 
grown around a nucleus of oral traditions (334 pages!) recorded in the 
course of twelve years, at Port Simpson, B. C., by Henry W. Tate, an 
educated half-breed. The bulk of the monograph itself consists of 
“Description of the Tsimshian, based on their mythology”’ (pp. 393- 
477), ‘Tsimshian society—social organization"’ (pp. 478-564), ‘“‘Com- 
parative study of Tsimshian mythology” (pp. 565-881), and a few 
short sections containing a sketchy description of the Tsimshian (pp. 
43-57), a summary of comparisons of mythological plots and themes 
(pp. 936-958), a list cf Tsimshian proper names and place names (pp. 
959-966), a glossary, and an index of references (pp. 967- 1037). 

In the Appendix, we find the extraneous ‘‘ Myths of the Bella-Bella, 
collected by Livingston Farrand,” and ‘‘ Myths of the Nootka, collected 
by George Hunt” (pp. 883-935). 

The lengthy section on comparative mythology is the one that first 
attracts our attention here. In thoroughness nothing surpasses Dr. 
Boas’ comparative study of various mythological plots and themes in 
the traditions of the Tsimshian and other British Columbia peoples— 
parallels seldom being sought outside.2 The analysis of the Raven and 
Transformer cycle, for instance, and the survey of its diffusion in the 
Northwest, alone covering 156 pages, may well be considered as ex- 
haustive and final, in so far as published material goes; and no fewer 
than 45 versions recorded in British Columbia are utilized in the study 
of the ‘“‘Test theme.’’ The systematic demarcation and comparative 
study of cycles and plots are here accomplished even more extensively 


1 About 85 pages of narratives from the same source appeared separately, in 
1912, under the title of ‘‘ Tsimshian Texts (new series), by Franz Boas," in the Publi- 
cations of the American Ethnological Society, vol. 11. These had been preceded by 
“Tsimshian Texts, Nass River dialect, recorded and translated by Franz Boas,"’ in 
Bulletin 37, Publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology (1902). 

2 Dr. Boas has here resumed in a more specialized way his earlier study, embodied 
in his Indianische Sagen (1895). 
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than in the works of Paris, Cosquin, Bolte and Polivka on European 
folk-tales. Although no departure from accredited methods is really 
involved, it is noticeable that students of American mythology, on the 
whole, have heretofore classified and listed parallels of disconnected 
themes rather than of plots and cycles—or complexes of themes and 
incidents.! 

A conclusion reached by Dr. Boas is that, notwithstanding close 
interrelations, a cleavage is apparent between the mythologies of the 
Northern and Southern nations of the Coast, and that the interior 
plateaus, although connected with the other areas by such highways as 
the Skeena river, are likely to form a third distinct group. 

We may quote here a still more important parallel between North 
American and European folk-lore (p. 877—): 


The distribution of plots and incidents of North American folk-lore presents 
a strong contrast when compared to that found in Europe. European folk- 
tales, while differing in diction and local coloring, exhibit remarkable uniformity 
of contents. Incidents, plots, and arrangement are very much alike over a 
wide territory. The incidents of American lore are hardly less widely distri- 
buted; but the make-up of the stories exhibits much wider divergence, corre- 
sponding to the greater diversification of cultural types. ... European folk- 
lore creates the impression that the . .. stories are units, ... that their 
cohesion is strong (and) the whole complex very old. The analysis of American 
material, on the other hand, demonstrates that complex stories are new, that 
there is little cohesion between the component elements, and that the really old 
parts of tales are the incidents and a few simple plots.* 


The following minor conclusions regarding the formation of my- 
thology in British Columbia are no less interesting, as they may apply 
to other areas as well (p. 874—): 


. . . All these examples illustrate that there are a number of very simple 
plots, which have a wide distribution, and which are elaborated by a number of 
incidents that are literary devices peculiar to each area... . 

. . . We find also certain incidents that have a very wide distribution and 
occur in a variety of plots. .. . 

. . « The processes of invention and diffusion of plots must be looked at 
from a point of view entirely different from that to be applied in the study of 
invention and diffusion of incidents. The latter are, on the whole, fantastic 
modifications of every-day experiences, and not likely to develop independently 


” 


1 The “Summary of Comparisons 
sultation and reference. 

? A fairly large number of themes and incidents, in Europe as well as in America, 
seem to be older than the complexes embodying them, as their independent diffusion 
is wider and locally more intensive. 


(pp. 936-958) will greatly facilitate con- 
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with a frequency sufficient to explain their numerous occurrences over a large 
area. On the other hand, stories of . . . contests between two villages, of a 
rejected lover, are so closely related to every-day experiences, and conform to 
them so strictly that the conditions for the rise of such a framework of literary 
composition are readily given. 

. . « The present investigation shows also that the imagination of the 
Indians revels in the development of certain definite themes, that are determined 
by the character of the hero, or that lend themselves in other ways to varia- 
tion. ... 

. . . We find the same incidents in various connections, and this makes it 
clear that it would be quite arbitrary to assume that the incident developed as 
part of one story and was transferred to another one. We must infer that the 
elements were independent and have been combined in various ways. . . . 

. . . Ina number of cases . . . a psychological connection of the elements 
of the complex story is sought. 


In concluding, this section broadens into a masterly general theory 
of mythology, with especial reference to the now moribund “‘naturist”’ 
or ‘‘a-prioristic’’ schools of mythologists, in whose belief the mythologies 
sprang independently in different parts of the world from the uniform 
and essential activities of the human mind coupled with the contempla- 
tion of nature and, more particularly, of the sky phenomena. Let us 
quote again (pp. 879-881): 

. . . I insist that the attempt to interpret mythology as a direct reflex of 
the contemplation of nature is not sustained by the facts. 

. . . We are justified in the opinion that the power of imagination of man 
is rather limited, that people much rather operate with the old stock of imaginative 
happenings than invent new ones. 

. . - It seems reasonable . . . to base our opinions on the origin of my- 
thology on a study of the growth of mythology as it occurs under our own eyes. 

. . We have no reason to believe that the myth-forming processes of the last 
ten thousand years have differed materially from modern myth-making proc- 
esses .... 

. . . The contents of folk-tales and myths are largely the same. 
Neither group can claim priority. ... If we once recognize that mythology 
has no claim to priority over novelistic folk-lore, then there is no reason why we 
should not be satisfied to explain the origin of these tales as due to the play of 
imagination with the events of human life. ... Practically all the super- 
natural occurrences of mythology may be interpreted by these exaggerations of 
imagination. ... The facts ...do not show that the elements of which 
these tales are composed have any immediate connection with the phenomena 
‘of nature, for most of them retain the imaginative character just described. . . . 
The material presented . . . shows nothing that would necessitate the assump- 
tion that it originated from the contemplation of natural phenomena. 
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. . . Lam not prepared to admit that the present condition of myths [with 
reference to the anthropomorphization of the sun and moon, of mountains and 
animals] indicates that these form any important part in mythology. 

That European myths happen to have developed in this direction . . . does 
not prove that we must look for a poetic interpretation of nature as the primary 
background of all mythologies. 

Although restricted in scope, the “Description of the Tsimshian, 
based on their mythology” and the “Tsimshian Society’’ deserve our 
attention, as an important question of method is here raised. 

Dr. Boas has utilized the oral traditions! of the Tsimshian in his 
possession as a basis for a description of their social organization, customs, 
arts, and material culture. 

Material of this kind, he says, does not represent a systematic description 
of the ethnology of the people, but it has the merit of bringing out these points 
which are of interest to the people themselves. They present in a way an auto- 
biography of the tribe. 

We agree that Dr. Boas’s patient classification of the native tradi- 
tional accounts incidentally illustrating the customs and mode of life 
is highly useful and gives a fairly accurate idea of the ethnography of 
the Tsimshian. Yet the reader should not forget that information of 
that nature can constitute only secondary evidence. We have just seen 
that myths and tales are usually the common patrimony of tribes scat- 
tered over vast and not necessarily homogeneous culture areas. As 
they are only to a slight extent adapted or transformed to suit the 
milieu, it is fair to suppose that such variations alone are illustrative of 
local peculiarities. The bulk being of a cosmopolitan nature, an ethno- 
graphic description based upon it should prove broadly representative 
of a more or less defined type of culture rather than of specific differ- 
entiations. A superficial reader of some English or French folk-tales, 
for instance, is often apt to believe that they accurately represent the 
moral and intellectual traits of local peasantry, while a scholar may 
establish that they have been imported in their entirety from Asia or 
elsewhere. In the same way a Tsimshian traditional account of the 
deeds of a powerful shaman or the like may in the first place have been a 
reflex of an adventure of a Kwakiutl or Nootka sorcerer. 

A description of a local custom or belief based upon such data is 
likely not to be adequate or, in some cases, correct.* 

1 In a few cases the author has also drawn from other sources of information. 

2 The same remark might possibly apply to such studies of old-world history as 


have been based upon similar folk-lore materials, Life in the Homeric Age, by Seymour, 
for instance. 
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Although Dr. Boas’s description of the Tsimshian is convincing and 
probably accurate on the whole, we have found it imperfect in the only 
field that we have tested—that of social organization—owing to the 
fact that the text material furnished to him by Tate was one-sided and 
very incomplete. 

We must not, however, rush to the other extreme, as we are not at 
all inclined to share in the lofty scepticism of a well-known American 
ethnologist as to the usefulness of the Indian lore for historical purposes. 

Valuable critical insight might be gained from a careful classification 
of the various types of oral narrative, some of which are bound to reflect 
more concretely than others a definite milieu, especially when they are 
given as accounts of actual events. 

The Tsimshian, according to Dr. Boas, distinguish two types of 
stories: the myths (ada’ox) and the tales (malesk).! More categories, 
however, are clearly discernible. The cosmogonic, aetiological and hero 
myths, and the folk-tales—although not on a par to the natives—are 
much of the same nature for historical purposes; they drift from tribe 
to tribe without becoming individualistic in their form and contents. 
Myths of origin of a clan, a crest, or the power of a chief, on the other 
hand, are more pregnant with local traits and mentality, notwith- 
standing their conventional and traditional plots. Accounts of a war, a 
battle or a migration are still more closely dependent upon a real occur- 
rence and its effects upon the faculties of the witnesses that first handed 
them down. Vainglory, exaggeration and distortion at their worst 
cannot, here, entirely veil the reality. And an ethnographic sketch : 
based on a large mass of many-sided narratives bearing on the history 
of the tribe would no doubt be realistic. 

Dr. Boas’s statement, 

The collection here presented evidently contains the bulk of the important 
traditions of the Tsimshian 

leaves us somewhat sceptical. Four hundred pages of oral traditions 
in all seem little for a West Coast nation formerly consisting of at least 
fifteen populous tribes (Tsimshian proper), scattered over a wide terri- 
tory and possessing a well developed phratry and clan system. Recently 
acquired experience in the same field, moreover, has impressed us with 
the magnitude of the task for one who would attempt, even at this late 
day, to collect all the traditions referring restrictively to the separate 
origin of the clans and families, and to their inherited privileges. Almost 
endless are the stories that one can collect on the wars, adventures, and 


1P. 565. 
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troubles that still constitute the complex background of the Tsimshian 
mentality. 

While Dr. Boas’s texts represent well the types of transcendent 
tribal myths, tales, and traditions, they fall short of the requirements 
when they are expected to yield a satisfactory perspective of a confused 
domestic history and an intricate social structure. Our opinion, on this 
point, is based upon an intensive field analysis of the Tsimshian social 
organization, supplemented by a large number of myths and relations— 
very few of which appear in Tsimshian Mythology—collected by the 
reviewer and his assistant Beynon, at Port Simpson and Gitgxa’la 
(1915-16).! 

Why did Tate collect general myths and tales rather than local or 
special ones? The reasons for this are fairly clear. The narratives of 
the first type are the property of all; any informant at large may know 
and repeat them. Quite on the contrary, the second belong restrictively 
to a clan, a house or a chief. Not even the breakdown of the old order 
of things has yet abolished the deeply seated jealousy of the natives 
as to what formerly was their exclusive privilege. No native, especially 
in the presence of another, will relate the tradition that concerns another; 
it would be, to say the least, a breach of etiquette. We have noticed, 
moreover, that these are little known, except by hearsay, to outsiders. 
Tate, who shared in his compatriots’ corrosive diffidence, does not 
seem to have overcome these barriers. He is not likely to have con- 
sulted many outside of his own family members. Hardly any of our 
twenty-five representative informants had been utilized by him. The 
fact that he himself belonged to the lower class (a Raven clan in the 
Gitzaxtel tribe, if we remember well) may not have made him persona 
grata with most of the chiefs—royal or others. 

The foundation of Dr. Boas’s conclusions as to the origin of the 
Gispuwudwa'da, the Wolf, the Raven and the Eagle phratries seems to 
illustrate our point as to how misleading is secondary and incomplete 
evidence, when too much reliance is placed upon it. Let us restrict the 
discussion here to two instances, those of the myths of Gao’'a‘ (no. 49, 


1 The following numbers, in Dr. Boas’s series, seem to refer more especially to 
the history and privileges of outstanding social units or to tribes as a whole: 12, 39, 
41, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 64, and, in the supplement: 1, 2, and 3. The 
demarcation between historic-like traditions or myths belonging exclusively to clans 
and families and those that form part of the general stock is not clearly drawn here. 
For instance, the exclusive myth of the Wolf Clan (no. 52) is placed next in the series 
to “‘ The Prince and Prince Wolf,”’ an unattached tale ending with an aetiological myth. 
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Gaud!) and of ’Niaslarano-’s (no. 64, Story of the Wolf Clan). The 
first describes adventures of four mythic ancestors whose crests corre- 
spond to those of a few modern Gispuwudwa-'da families, and whose 
home was Tamlax’a'm, a village located on the upper Skeena River 
plateau. A first step in Dr. Boas’s induction is indicated in these state- 
ments (p. 523): 

. . . According to tradition, part of the G'ispuwudwez'da are apparently the 
only division of the tribe that constituted the ancient Tsimshian. .. . 

Prairie Town (T/em-lax-am), the original home of the Tsimshian (p. 394). 


It might almost seem as though, in the opinion of the Indians, the tribe 
had consisted originally of this group only, and that other groups had developed 
by accretion (p. 486)... . 

It seems probable that at an earlier time the Tsimshian lived on the upper 
course of the Skeena river. According to their own belief, they lived then in 
the village T7/zm-lax-am (p. 483)... . 


Many years before I knew that the Tsimshian held any such belief, I had ex- 
pressed the conclusion that the Tsimshian must have been an inland tribe (p. 525). 

Dr. Boas further thinks it possible that the four exogamic groups 
were already represented at Tamlax'a’m (p. 524). He finatly concludes: 

. . . The Tsimshian take a somewhat exceptional position among neigh- 
boring tribes, and seem to be recent intruders on the coast (p. 872). 

This thesis, however, is not entirely borne out by the facts at our 
disposal. That many Gispuwudwa-'da families claim the Gao’’a‘ myth 
as their own and as explaining their origin offers no doubt. Who are 
these families? (1) The Tamlax'a’'m royal clan, branches of which are 
to be found in six Tsimshian tribes; (2) the Tamlax'a’m lower clan, 
belonging to two tribes; and (3) the Gitksadzs’ clan, with three rami- 
fications. Not all of these families, however, claim the myth in the 
same way; and only three or four royal households are considered as the 
actual descendants of the four mythic sons of Gao”a‘, and, as such, 
enjoy the use of their crests. But these families constitute only the 
minority in the Gispuwudwa-’da phratry. which may contain as many 
as nine clans with different myths, crests and privileges. Many of the 
latter, termed Lax’mo'n (sea-coast) clans, convey the firm impression of 
being very ancient. The Tamlax’a’m clan, it is considered by the natives, 
are fairly recent intruders among the Tsimshian, being an offshoot of 
the interior Gitksan nation; and although the Gitksadz9' clan claims the 
same remote ancestors, their members are more immediately a branch 
of the Nisge (Nass river) Gispuwudwa-'da. 
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Deductions based upon the myth of Gao’’a'‘, therefore, would apply 
only to the 33 households of the three above-mentioned clans out of an 
approximate total of 79 households in the Gispuwudwa-'da phratry.' 
In other words, 46 Gispuwudwa-'da units have either originated from 
other neighboring nations or have always been Tsimshian, in so far as 
traditions and other evidence go. According to our census, there were 
about 147 households included in three other phratries (or exogamic 
groups). None of these accepted the myth of Gao’'a‘ as their own. 
To conclude, while about 33 Tsimshian social units admit having Gitksan 
ancestors, this is denied of nearly 193 others. The proportion of 33 to 
193, therefore, represents well the size of the interior elements that 
grafted themselves upon the already existing Tsimshian nation. What 
was the ultimate origin of the Gitksan Gispuwudwa-'da (termed Gis- 
rahe-’s)? As the Gao’’a‘ myth purports that crests were introduced 
among a people who had none, one may wonder as to whether it is not a 
reflex of an extension towards the interior of the crest system, the center 
of diffusion of which is evidently the Northwest Coast. If this hypothesis 
is worth consideration, its logical corollary is: had not the descendants 
of Gao’’a‘ West Coast ancestors? 

A few words will here suffice in connection with ‘The story of the 
Wolf clan” (No. 64) and the resulting conclusions of Dr. Boas, crystal- 
lized in the following sentence (p. 486): 


The Wolves are said to have come from Stikine River, and they are con- 
sidered as descendants of a group of Tahltan who fled from their country and 
settled partly on the coast of Alaska, partly on Nass River, and partly in Skeena 
River. Their story is told on p. 354. 


The brief and incomplete narrative referred to is considered by 
native informants as describing the history of 'Niaslarano-’¢s, of the 
Wolf phratry, and royal chief of the Gitle’n tribe. That Niaslarano-'?s’ 
ancestors are likely to have been Tahltan is generally admitted. But 
if we consult our Tsimshian list of houses, we find that this theory applies 
only to one out of thirty Laxkibu (Wolf) households, among the Port 
Simpson tribes, all of whom have different traditions, names and crests. 
While this royal house is admittedly a recent accession in the Tsimshian 
system, many Wolf clans reasonably entertain a belief in their own 
local antiquity, namely those of 'Asaral’ye-'n (in the Gitsi-’@s, Gispa’x'lo-ts 
and Ginax'angi-’*k tribes) and of the Gina‘do"‘ks tribe. Hardly any 
phratry is so well represented within one tribe as is the Wolf phratry in 


1 We refer here to the tribes still represented at Port Simpson. 
38 
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the Gina‘do-'*ks. Three ancient clans and their ramifications are here 
represented with a list of at least fourteen households. Even if we 
were to discard the testimony of the natives regarding their antiquity, 
internal evidence would tell the same tale, as time alone can produce so 
large an expansion of undisturbed kinship groups. 

Similar remarks apply, to a corresponding extent, to Dr. Boas’ 
theories of origin of the Eagle and the Raven phratriés (pp. 486 and 524). 

A brief reference may also be made here to Dr. Boas’ following 
theory (pp. 483, 485, 487): 

It would seem, on the basis of the data given here, either that the older form 
of social organization of the Athapascan, Tsimshian, Haida and Tlingit, and 
perhaps also Bellabella, was based on a threefold division, or that the first three 
tribes developed a third group, that took a somewhat exceptional position. . . . 


That is, there would have been, at the basis of the system, three original 
phratries, each of which may now be found, in some places, subdivided 
into three parts (clans). 

In the light of our data, we fail to see how this theory could be true 
of the Tsimshian proper. Some elements in each of the four phratries 
have been part of the nation from a time immemorial; and although the 
older elements in the Eagle phratry are not so clearly defined as in the 
case of the other groups, they cannot be altogether dismissed? It is 
not without some surprise that one finds this theory expressed in Tsim- 
shian Mythology. A partisan of the “a-prioristic’’ school might well 
spontaneously bursts forth in 
different parts of the world, as a result of some occult psychic necessity. 
But Dr. Boas, as we have seen, strongly and rightly combats such an 


’ 


argue that the mystic number “‘three’ 


” 


antiquated notion. The number “four’’—instead of ‘“ three’’—more- 
ovei, is the current mystic number on the West Coast and in most of 
North America. There is no reason then for any strenuous effort being 
exerted in discarding facts that conflict with this theory; and Dr. Boas 
himself, we feel assured, does not believe in the essential, basic and 
persistent necessity for a tripartite system in the social organization of 
the Northwest Coast and Plateau nations. 


1 In a personal communication received at the last moment Dr. Boas says: ‘‘I am 
not at all interested in the question of ‘three,’ but only in the point that it is not a 
two-fold division.” 

2 The phratries themselves are subdivided respectively into approximately the 
following number of clans or units: the Gispuwudwa' do, It or 12; the Raven, about 
the same number; the Wolf, 7; and the Eagle, more than 6. 
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Although more special in character, the section on “Tsimshian 
Society” (111, pp. 478-564) contains much material of yeneral interest. 
More than any other it will attract the attention of students of social 
organization and of West Coast ethnology. It should be noted that a 
substantial part of the data here set forth are not derived, as in the 
other cases, from Tsimshian mythology, but from diverse sources, par- 
ticularly from direct observations of which H. W. Tate made lengthy 
and valuable records in his prolonged correspondence with Dr. Boas. 

While the less conspicuous chapters on birth, marriage, death, burial, 
war, potlatch, religion, secret societies and shamanism are not likely 
to occasion conflicts of opinion, those on “Social Organization”’ (divisions 
and clans, terms of relationship—comparative—,, social rank, crests and 
names) and “Comparative Notes on Social Organization of the Tsim- 
shian,"’ on the contrary, are teeming with controversial matters; and 
we regret that space here forbids our engaging in a tempting discussion 
of many statements of fact as well as of theoretical problems. , We will, 
therefore, restrict our remarks to a very few points. 

We cannot help feeling that, had Dr. Boas had a prolonged oppor- 
tunity of studying in the field Tsimshian village, kinship, and clan 
organizations, he would have revised many of his views on the subject, 
resulting as they do partly from the scantiness of his data and from the 
evident lack of insight evinced by Tate. 

Let us first consider the nature of the tribal or village organization 
of the Tsimshian. 


The peculiarities of the Tsimshian system are due primarily to the small 
number of recognized villages and of distinct families and to the strict division 
of the whole people into a few tribal groups (p. 527).! 

While it is not easy to disagree with this general statement, we cannot 
see the facts entirely in the same light. To us, the tribal organization 
of the Tsimshian and their neighbors is on the whole fundamentally 
similar, and differs only in degree of development and secondary matters. 
Were the Tsimshian tribes and families really so few, compared with 
those of the Tlingit and Haida? The tribes of the Tsimshian proper— 
the largest third of the whole Tsimshian people—were not long ago at 
least fourteen in number; each of these had distinct permanent and 
temporary villages and inherited fishing, fruit-gathering, and hunting 
territories, scattered far apart along the West Coast, or the Oxtall and 
Skeena rivers. This number, at the present day, is still maintained 


1 See also p. 482. 
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with modifications. The modern village of Port Simpson itself is geo- 
graphically subdivided into nine out of the ten ancient component 
tribes. The list of clans, in the Port Simpson tribes only, recently 
included more than 30 units,! in the four phratries. These clans were 
further subdivided, so far as could be remembered, into approximately 
116 families and 226 households; and there is a likelihood of many 
having escaped the memory of our informants. In this respect there 
does not seem to have existed anv essential contrast between the North- 
west Coast nations. 

The next question is: What were the tribes or villages made of? 
Dr. Boas’s answer is: 

The villages are generally described as belonging to a certain exogamic 
group. ... It must be recognized that, even if in the early times the houses 
were the property of members of one exogamic group only, nevertheless a great 
many families of other groups must have lived in the same village (p. 529)... . 

Although such a village was the property of a subdivision of one group [exo- 
gamic] necessarily a considerable number of individuals must have lived in the 
same village as husbands or wives, as the case may have been. It is probable 
that in this way the present conditions originated, the recent villages consisting 
of a number of house groups inhabited by different branches of the groups (p. 

The conditions may have been the same as among the Kwakiutl, where a 
continuous village site is divided into sections, each being the property of a sub- 
division of the tribe (p. 529).? 

From the first to the last of these statements Dr. Boas proceeds in the 
right direction. None of the Tsimshian tribes and villages—possibly 
except at their very beginning—belonged exclusively to one or even 
two exogamic groups (phratries). In every one, save three, of the nine 
Port Simpson tribes, the four phratries were represented and were owners 
of property. The Gitzaxle’l, the and the Git'ando-’ tribes 
are the only exceptions, the Eagle phratry not being represented in the 
first two, and the Wolf phratry in the last. There usually was, within a 
tribe, a fair balance of power and wealth between two or three phratries; 
and we could give many instances of rivalry between opposing clans 
causing the disbanding of the tribe or, at least, internal dissension. 
Prompted by ambition or jealousy, a group of closely related families 
within a tribe was only too glad to advance its standing; failing other 
means, they readily welcomed into their midst a higher branch—possibly 


1 The smallest of these—mere remnants of larger ones or offshoots of foreign 
units—consisted of one or two families. 
2 See also p. 395. 
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royal—of their own phratry or clan, who assumed their leadership. 
This explains the presence in many tribes of royal families of foreign 
extraction, and in a few cases of more than one royal family within one 
tribe. To illustrate the complex structure of one tribe, we will refer to 
that of the Gispax'lo’ts. It consists of 5 Gispuwudwa~'da families 
(belonging to 4 clans and including 19 households), 2 Raven families 
(= 1 clan, 3 househoids), 8 Fagle families (= 5 c., 21 h.), and 1 Wolf 
family (= 1 c., 3 h.). 

At right angles with the tribal arrangement (or geographic unit) 
was the kinship organization. Not only the phratries, but also the 
clans, were to be found permanently represented in many tribes. If 
Dr. Boas here avoids using the terms of “phratry”’ and “‘clan,”’! it is 
because their identity, at first sight, is not so clear as might be expected. 
It may take some time, even in the field, to pick up the tangled threads 
of the elusive kinship system, as the family units are the only groups the 
objectivity of which is plain. The clans consist of many closely related 
families, claiming the same myth of origin and the same leading crests 
and privileges, and possibly residing in different tribes. Their outlines 
remain concealed to the outsider until he is informed of the myth, the 
crests and derived functions, all of which have now fallen into disuse. 
The Tamlax’a’m royal Gispuwudwa-'da clan has embraced no less than 
six royal families, in as many tribes. The Gitnagun’a’ks clan (of the 
same phratry) is ramified into more than five branches, located in four 
tribes. The Gitsga’‘ra clan of the Raven phratry has five families in 
three tribes; and so on. 

The question of rank is another one which we should like to discuss 
at greater length here. The rigid, permanent or hereditary distinction 
between families of royal (sam’s-’‘gat) and of lower (laka‘ge’t) standing 
seems to be quite the same among the northernmost nations of the 
coast. We were surprised, however, to find out that the Nisge’ (Tsim- 
shian) differ from them in this respect. They are not, as is the case 
among the Tsimshian proper, headed by royal families of different line- 
age.2. They consist merely of clans and families, each of which is under 
the leadership of its own directing kinsmen. In other words, they have 
no centralized tribal chieftaincy (or Haida-like ‘town mother’’). 

The social advancement of boys, among the Tsimshian proper (see 
p- 498), can be obtained only within their own class. Although fluctu- 


1 See pp. 483, 488, and 500. 
2 Nisgé informants themselves acknowledge that this is one of the chief differ- 
ences between themselves and their neighbors. 
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ations in rank (p. 509) are possible, they are only gradual. Nothing 
short of a disaster can shift a family out of the royal caste; and the 
process of promoting one into it is scarcely more speedy than in the 
European hereditary nobility. Such is the deeply seated feeling attached 
to former acknowledged rank, in Port Simpson, that it is likely to sur- 
vive that resulting from any other native institution. At the local 
government school, the little girls whose parents were of royal standing 
are still shown abject subservience by others, notwithstanding the 
teachers’ opposition and the pervading modern conditions.! 

Dr. Boas’ views on the crest system of the Tsimshian should not be 
overlooked. On page 527 we read: 

The head chief of each of the four groups [phratries] possessed all the preroga- 

tives of the whole group and was its highest representative. Among the Haida 
his function did not extend beyond that part of the family represented in the 
village community. ... Owing to the greater independence of the Haida 
families each has its own set of crests. 
Here again the facts as we know them do not seem to justify such a 
contrast between the Haida and the Tsimshian. So exclusive and re- 
strictive was the ownership of any valuable crest, among the Tsimshian, 
that not a single one really was the common property of a collectivity. 
Hardly any crest, except very low ones, had replicas and could be used 
by more than one person at a time, each being known sing'y under a 
special name. Although there were, for instance, a number of Raven 
crests, not two were strictly alike, and the characteristic differentiation 
of each was what made them the property of some one in particular. 
A crest without a myth to explain its origin and its connection with the 
owner was an impossibility; and such a myth was in the patrimony of a 
clan or a family. Ina kinship group, we must add, the use of a crest 
was the privilege of one of the highest members. In that way the use 
of the many crests belonging to a clan soon became specialized. The 
virtual rule is: one crest, one owner. We cannot, therefore, agree with 
Dr. Boas’ statement (p. 527): 

Owing to the small number of subgroups and the similarity of their crests, 
there are only a few crests that are not common property of the whole exogamic 
group.” 


1 In the same recent communication, Dr. Boas adds: ‘‘ The great difference between 
the Tsimshian and the other tribes evidently is due to the very fact . . . that the 
chiefs had much greater prerogatives than among the otlrer tribes.” 

2 Dr. Boas, in his communication, adds: ‘‘ My whole line of argument is that the 
crests as held by the people are new and based on the older concepts of a few crests 
that are common to the whole division.” 
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The lists of crests furnished by Tate (pp. 503-506) are of little value, 
as they are, in many cases, inaccurate, and never indicate their owner. 
Lack of space here forbids us to make more than a passing reference to 
Dr. Boas’ interesting dissertations on the system of relationship (p. 490), 
exogamy and its historical development (pp. 518, 523, 528); crests, 
totemism and taboos (pp. 416, 502, 516, 529) and supernatural helpers 
(p. 513).! 


We will now conclude with a brief review of the method adopted in 
recording the Tsimshian myths here presented. 

In the preface, we learn that they were recorded for D1. Boas, in 
the past twelve years, by W. H. Tate, a half-breed Tsimshian, of Port 
Simpson, B. C. Dr. Boas has himself written the myths in English 
from the literal interlinear translations accompanying Tate's Tsimshian 
texts. In the immediate preparation of these narratives Dr. Boas has 
shown great skill and patience. The material itself is of high quality 
both in form and content. And if Tate was not guided by scientific 
methods, his shortcomings were more than compensated by his life- 
long familiarity with the environment of his subject. Even an expert 
would experience great difficulty in penetrating so deeply into the 
sanctuary of aboriginal traditions and mentality. In such ability lies 
the undisputed usefulness of trained native informants or interpreters 
to the historians of their people. _ And Tate is only one of many deserving 
assistants in the study of the West Coast ethnography, among whom 
we may mention: George Hunt (Kwakiutl), Alex Thomas (Nootka), 
and William Beynon (Tsimshian). 

In reading these Tsimshian texts, however, we should not entirely 
overlook the personality of Tate as a factor in their mode of expression. 
Dr. Boas is aware of the possibility of his having eliminated some traits 
that seem inappropriate to us; he adds that a few tales “bear evidence 
of the fact that” he “had read"’ published collections of Kwakiutl and 
Nisge’ traditions.’ 

While in Port Simpson, we have learned that Tate was not in the 
habit of taking down the stories under dictation. He was loth to divulge 
to other natives that he was really writing them down at all. Our 
assistant Beynon knew only of his ‘“‘keeping a little book at home for 
those things.”” The fact that he had made such a large collection was 
practically unknown in Port Simpson. 


i The supernatural helpers indicated here are part of the secret society system. 
2 See pp. 31 and 721. 
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In writing down from memory a lengthy and complex tradition, 
Tate is liable to have forgotten or slightly altered many accessories or 
even supplied some out of his own stock of familiar notions. We have 
noticed, at one or two places, that his information as to che identity of 
crests spoken of in myths differs from that which we recorded with 
expert informants. Tate, moreover, relates these stories as if he were 
speaking to a stranger. For instance, he says (p. 389): “‘. . . In olden 
times, people cleared their land with stone axes. . . .””. Such details on 
culture perspectives do not enter into the undisturbed Indian narratives. 
Interpolation of a more important nature is to be found in the myth of 
Gao"a‘.. After having given the full text of the myth, which, in four 
other versions in our possession ends without explaining its connection 
with present-day social units, he goes on with more than four pages of 
explanation on the origin of the Tsimshian (and Tlingit) phratries, clans, 
crests, tribes, relationship and so forth. Interesting as may be a native’s 


attitude towards the problems of ethnology, it is usually far from being a 


criterion of truth. It should, besides, reveal itself under its own colors. 
Tate’s views here are not altogether acceptable and as they are sup- 
posedly part of a traditional text they are decidedly misleading. 

The phonetic signs and transcriptions used by Dr. Boas in repre- 
senting Tsimshian sounds and words show an astonishing grasp of the 
language, especially for one who has had little direct contact with the 
natives. In the first batch of Tsimshian texts (1912), written down by 
Tate and revised with the assistance of Archie Dundas, we detect in 
Dr. Boas’ phonetic signs a strong reminiscence of his earlier personal 
knowledge of the Nisge’ language. For instance, g in Nass river dialect 
is often the equivalent of x in Tsimshian: hak!/ulé’q (sea monster), in the 
first, becomes hak’wals"’x, in the second; Gul-ga’qg becomes Gwalge-'x, 
and so on. Although these earlier Nisge’ preconceptions are barely 
noticeable in Tsimshian Mythology, they occasionally reappear, as in 
the transcription of gd@°q (raven) for ge-x, g-ibd’yuk, tpd'n, lax-k-ebd’ and 
others. It goes without saying that the actual hypothetical recon- 
structions from Tate’s most incomplete writing (based on the incorrect 
Ridley system) might well be revised at places, as in the case of G-ina- 
for Gina‘ds-'‘ks,? G-itslemga’lén for Gitsamge-'lam, Sagagwait for 
Sgagwe-'t, Nés-awatk for ’ Nias’awe-'tk, Asagulyaan for Asagal’ ye-'n, 

1 Publications of the American Ethnologi+al Society, vol. 1, pp. 215-225. 

2 Our remarks apply only to the real differences implied here, and not to the recent 
modifications in the phonetic signs as recommended by the Committee on Phonetics 
of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
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Asioé'né for Gastu’i-’na and so on. It seems, moreover, that there might 
be an improvement in the phonetic equivalents of certain sounds. We 
would prefer seeing '/, 'm, ’n, ’y, and ’w instead of l!, m!, n!, y!, and wi, 
as these sounds are preceded, and not followed, by a glottal stop. We 
have noticed that the Tsimshian pronunciation of x is attenuated com- 
pared to that of the Nisge’. Glottal closures are very frequent in 
Tsimshian, although in most cases Dr. Boas had no means of detecting 
their presence. In his phonetic key he even refrains from defining them 
or of ascribing a sign to them, except in the case of the consonantal 
unsimultaneous releases of the glottis. In his texts, however, we occa- 
sionally find his familiar ‘ sign. The ’, which we now use for glottal 
stop, has a different function in his writing (inst. sem’é’g-id); we see it 
defined only in his earlier (1912) Tsimshian publication as, ‘‘a pause; 
when following an initial or terminal mute, it tends to increase the 
stress of the latter.” Examples of words with glottal stops, as we have 
recorded them, follow: tsam’a’ks, mes’9'l, hana’’*x, ta’’*x, Tamlax'a-’m, 
Gitnagun’a'ks, txa’ni-’, 'ne-x (fin), and ne’@x (black fish). Many long- 
drawn consonants in Tsimshian should also be indicated: e. g., G-i-lu- 
dza’r might become Gil-odza-’r, and halait, hal-e'it. Another sound does 
not seem to have been described so far in Tsimshian; it is a deep uvular r, 
which we represent by r. While r as defined by Dr. Boas applies fairly 
well to the r in ’ Niasyarane-t, Legisrago”, ’ Nias’omare-’, Niaslarano-'s, 
it fails to convey an accurate idea of one of the strangest sounds in 
Tsimshian—a deep uvular and almost untrilled r uttered while the 
tongue is flattened and raised in the middle towards the palate (the 
neighboring vowels being strongly influenced in the same direction)— 
and which we encounter in the following instances: dzagadila~'r, darade’t 
(or da’ret), Gil-odza-’r, na’ran, laram and Gitsala~’sar. 
C. M. BARBEAU 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Traditions of the Tinguian: A Study in Philippine Folklore. Fay Cooper 
Corte. Field Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Series 
vol. XIv, no. I, pp. 226. Chicago, 1915. 


In this volume of myths and tales from 0; - f the more important 
of the pagan tribes of northern Luzon, Dr. Cole has given to students 
one of the first really adequate collections of material on Philippine 
mythology and folklore. The ninety-one tales form one of the largest 
collections yet published from any Philippine tribe, and have the further 
distinction that the majority of them were obtained in text form, so 
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that we have thus thoroughly reliable material, not reworked or retold 
for literary purposes. 

The tales themselves are preceded by an excellent introduction in 
which the whole mass of data is classified and discussed. A division 
into three groups is made, (1) Tales of the mythical period, (2) Ritualistic 
and explanatory myths, and (3) Fables and folk-tales. In connection 
with the first group, an interesting attempt is made to reconstruct the 
mode of life and thought portrayed, and this is then compared with the 
existing modes. In a few particulars, such as the marriage of near 
relatives and the use of terrace agriculture, the mythic period differs 
from modern times, but in general the tales reflect a type of life and 
thought substantially like the present. 

Some of the myths refer to localities lying considerably to the south 
of the present habitat of the tribe, and seem thus to point either to a 
northward migration of the people, or to a wider trade relationship in 
the past. It is pointed out that the religious ceremonial today shows a 
higher and more complex organization than among the neighboring 
interior tribes, and it is suggested that this may be due to the influence 
of contact with outside cultures. This conclusion is strengthened by a 
study of the tales themselves, as these show far more evidence of in- 
corporation of non-Philippine elements than those so far accessible from 
the interior tribes. So far as the tales are concerned, this foreign factor 
is pretty clearly of Indian origin, but to what period it goes back, it is 
as yet difficult to say. Similar Hindu influences made themselves felt 
in Borneo, Java and Sumatra much more strongly, and there may be 
attributed, at least in part, to the invasion of Indian culture in the 
early portion of the Christian era. It seems probable that the extension 
of this influence to the northern Philippines was much later, and was 
brought about by trade or other contact with the partly Hinduized 
Javanese or Borneo tribes. 

Of Chinese influence little appears in the tales, although evidence of 
Chinese contact, direct and indirect, is shown in the importance of 
magical Chinese jars and plates. The period of the earliest introduction 
of these wares into the Philippines can be placed with fair certainty 
somewhere about the tenth to the thirteenth centuries. The great value 
set on these products is still a characteristic feature of the present day 
life of the people, as it is also of several of the Borneo tribes. That as 
in so many cases, later cultural elements are incorporated in mythic 
tales of much earlier origin, is shown by the fact that tobacco culture 
is frequently referred to. 
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A comparison of the tales with those of the neighboring regions 
brings out many features of interest. As already stated, there are a 
considerable number of incidents and even whole tales, which are char- 
acteristic of the strongly Hinduized parts of southern Indonesia and 
the southeastern portions of the Asiatic mainland. The more typically 
Indian trickster fables are however, largely lacking, although those 
found in northeastern Indonesia and western Melanesia are well repre- 
sented. Quite a number of tales belong to what I have elsewhere 
tentatively called the Indonesian stratum, and are characterized by 
their occurrence further east in Micronesia, Melanesia and even in 
Polynesia, and their absence, so far as known, in southeastern Asia and 
Java. On the whole, the general impression given is that of a primarily 
Indonesian substratum, upon which a later mass of Hindu-Malay ele- 
ments has been spread. Had we only as full and reliable material 
available from a dozen other tribes in the Philippines, then a comparison 
of the data would go far toward unraveling some of the puzzles of 
cultural development in this most interesting and important region. 

R. B. Drxon 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Development of the Human Chin. W.D.Wattts. The Anatomical 

Record (1917), vol. xm, no. 2, pp. 315-328. 

It is since the discovery of fossil remnants of palaeolithic man that 
the study of the mandible received a new impetus. Not only has the 
comparative morphological side of the problem been discussed exten- 
sively, but also the physiological factors to which adaptive changes are 
due, viz. use, non-use, speech, and such changes as come under the 
caption of convergence phenomena. The beginning of the specific in- 
vestigations can be set in the year 1866, when E. Dupont discovered 
and described the ‘‘La Naulette” fragment. ‘‘For the first time,” says 
Otto Schoetensack in his excellent work on the Heidelberg mandible 
discussing the La Naulette point, ‘“‘was the scientific world disturbed 
by the observation of ‘pithecoid’ qualities in a human mandible.” And 
early in the eighties of the preceding century, Gabriel de Mortillet com- 
mented on the speechlessness of that fossil man, emphasizing the fact 
of the wanting Spina mentalis interna. Several finds of primitive fossils 
have since brought forth a small deluge of specific literary products, 
and a number of theories on developmental points. Hermann Klaatsch, 
whose untimely death we deplore, himself an observer of extraordinary 
ability and connected with the salvage of many a costly find of later 
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date, must be mentioned as showing new perspectives in the study of 
the mandible. By establishing his alveolar horizon he invented a prac- 
tical, useful, and heretofore wanting method for the comparative study 
of an essential part of the cranium.! We are indebted to him also for a 
careful revision of the nomenclature concerning the mandible, with the 
probable exception of his ‘negative chin.” By this is meant the re- 
cession of the chin behind a perpendicular erected on the alveolar horizon 
in the “incision,’’ the measuring point between the two middle incisors 
on the alveolar ridge of the lower jaw, in analogy to the “ prosthion”’ 
of the upper jaw. As “‘negative’’ would at the same time and certainly 
on first consideration imply the lack of a chin, which holds only for the 
Heidelberg specimen and the Anthropomorphae,? the accuracy of the 
term is somewhat questionable. Phylogenetic changes in the teeth in 
connection with functional changes have also found an open field for 
ample theorizing. Careful investigations in the palaeontological field have 
considerably broadened the aspect, and facilitated and approved argu- 
mentation of a decisive character. 

In a sort of critical review based on the principal works written on 
the subject, Wallis deals especially with the chin question. A few 
historical remarks are followed by sections on speech; decrease in the 
size of teeth and of the alveolar processes; other osseous changes; 
muscular and mechanical forces; and changes in head form. We are 
told that the ancient Greeks when in the act of supplication touched the 
chin to show their divine affinity and that Pliny recognized the human 
chin in contradistinction to other animal forms. Linnaeus was the first 
to observe the chin and that Cuvier attempted the first comparative 
study of the mandible and offered an explanation for the evolution of 
the chin by advancing the theory that the retraction of the alveolar 
process came about in order to fit the originally smaller upper jaw. 
Thus the chin was produced, a theory substantiated much later by M. 
Pelletier? when she showed the independence of growth between the 
alveolar part and the corpus of the mandible. The influence of speech, 
on the other hand, upon the formation (1) of the Spina mentalis interna 


1 Klaatsch, Hermann, “‘Kraniomorphologie und Kraniotrigonometrie,” Archiv 
fiir Anthropologie, N. F. vol. vim, no. 1/2, pp. 101-123. 

2 But a very interesting statement is made by Emil Selenka in the second chapter, 
page 143, of his ‘Studien iiber Entwickelung und Schidelbau, Schddel des Gorilla 
und Schimpanse,”’ to this effect: ‘‘ Auffallend ist die Bildung eines deutlichen Kinnes 
bei einigen kindlichen Gorillaschédeln mit entwickeltem Milchgebiss.” 

3**Contribution 4 l'étude de la phylogénése du maxillaire inférieur,”” Bulletins 
et Mémoires de la Société l’' Anthropologie de Paris (1902), ser. 5, V. 3, P- 537-545. 
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and, (2) upon the chin itself, by the increased application of the Mm. 
genioglossi, geniohyoidei and digastrici, is an unsettled question as yet. 
It is true though, that the spinae are distinctly anthropine formations, 
when grooves are found in the apes for the insertion of the first two 
muscles as also in some human fossils where at least the M. genioglossus 
shows such conditions (Le Moustier, Mauer, Krapina G.). It seems to 
me that the physiological meaning of the spinae should not be attached 
solely to the function of speech. Rudolph Martin reminds us that the 
muscles concerned are used in the art of mastication, too, exactly as 
they are used by lower animals. It may appear to the reasoning mind 
then, that feeding as a fundamental requirement for the preservation 
of life and indeed much more strenuously necessitated than speech might 
be considered as the factor that produced grooves of insertion in the 
animal and spinae in the man. That the agency of speech cannot 
simply be eliminated is true and might have helped develop and hand 
on a new product. The causes underlying this human peculiarity must 
surely be traced to other phenomena and Wallis is perfectly right when 
he says (pp. 225-226): 

The various portions of the skull are so closely interrelated, either structurally 
or functionally, that any considerable change in a given region is apt to be re- 
flected by corresponding or compensating changes throughout the entire skull. 

And this leads us back to the human chin, its preparatory changes 
and final establishment. Changes “throughout the entire skull’ are 
preéminently due to changes of the brain, the development and formation 
of its hemispheres and the consequent expansion of the brain case. It 
may be recalled here that Bolk has very plausibly demonstrated that the 
so-called migration of the Foramen magnum is also caused by cerebral 
expansion towards the occipital, showing that its position was rather 
stable... Compensatory changes in the lower jaw would then be the 
broadening out of its condyles and subsequent adaptations in the angles, 
branches, body, and anterior plate. If we add the changes brought 
about by the decrease and adjustment of the teeth, the retraction of the 
alveolar processes both in the upper and lower jaws, the necessity of 
broadening their forward portions, muscular adjustments, we have 
enough evidence on hand tor the explanation of the morphological 
peculiarity of the chin. Walkhoff’s “‘trajectories’’ and Mies-Toldt’'s 
Ossicula mentalia would be found necessary then for meeting the strain 


1 Bolk, Louis, ‘‘ Uber Lagerung, Verschiebung und Neigung des Foramen magnum 
am Schiidel der Primaten,” Zeitschrift fiir Morphologie und Anthropologie, 1915, v. 
XVII, pp. 611-692. 
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of transformatory exertion in the anterior plate. It does not seem 
entirely impossible to me that by a gradual cross-tension of the anterior 
plate in several directions the insertion grooves on its inner surface 
might have been leveled out by and by; the never ceasing muscular 
action, increased if one likes by efforts produced in speech, causing the 
new insertional tuberosities to form spinae of different size as we find 
them in man.! The retraction of the alveolar process going on steadily 
helping in forming the Impressio subincisivia anterior (Klaatsch) the 
formation of the chin is on its route. Klaatsch says directly, on page 11 
of his paper named above, that the Protuberantia mentalis must not be 
considered a newly acquired but as a negative magnitude, conditioned 
by the persistence of this anterior part of the mandible on the level and 
in the rounding which this region originally possessed. It is this round- 
ing which Wallis also recognized in the simiae, explaining it as the 
result of the flattening action of the platysma. In his chapter on 
“Muscular and Mechanical Forces’”’ a good many pointers are launched 
that help to shed light on this interesting morphogenetic question. 
Quite logically the author finally concludes that no one factor should 
be singled out for having evolved the chin. He has read widely on his 
subject and given a comprehensive resumé. However a few inadequacies 
must not be allowed to pass unmentioned. We are agreed on the frag- 
ment of “La Naulette,” not simply ‘‘ Naulette’’ (p. 317). But as we 
find it correct on the next page, a mere Japsus pennae may have occurred. 
But lapsus pennae are surely not accountable for ‘the Mauer and 
Krapina G skulls’ (p. 317); the frequent use of ‘“simia” as a plural 
form; ‘‘the small hyoid bone”’ (p. 318) instead of the small horn of the 
hyoid bone; the ‘‘os mentale” (pp. 321 and 324) in place of for instance 
“regio mentalis’’; the misspelling of G. Ruge as “‘ Rugge”’ (pp. 322 and 
323); the statement that “the lower jaw is not anatomically a part of 
the skull’’ (p. 325); and the other statement, that “widening of the 
dental arcade gives more play for the tongue, whether for shifting food 
or consonants” (328). 
BRUNO OETTEKING 


1 Walkhoff has observed very correctly that: ‘‘ Vergleichend ist leicht zu erkennen, 
dass bei den tiefstehenden Rassen die Kieferformen noch weit voller sind, wihrend 
bei den zivilisierten Nationen die Leistenbildungen samt den Knochenvorspriingen 
weit mehr zur Geltung kommen.” He also speaks of a certain economy in formative 
material exercised by nature in the higher forms. See Otto Walkhoff, Der Unterkiefer 
des Anthropomor phen und des Menschen in seiner funktionellen Entwickelung und Gestalt, 
1902, pp. 226 and 227. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MATRILINEATE AGAIN 


IN a recent memoir of the association which publishes this journal, 
Mr. E. Sidney Hartland has reopened affirmatively the question of the 
priority of matrilineal kinship. He reviews, in a manner most amiable 
and polite to those who have expressed themselves negatively, the evi- 
dence from North America and Australia, the two greatest areas of 
exogamy and totemism; and pleads “for a reconsideration, on the part 
especially of North Americ: n anthropologists, of the North American 
facts.” 

The essential facts, and the essential considerations which have led 
the majority of ethnologists in the North American field to the interpre- 
tation that the view of the priority of matrilineal reckoning is without 
foundation in their field, are contained in the basic paper on ‘ The Social 
Organization of American Tribes’’ published in this journal by Dr. 
John R. Swanton a dozen years ago. Brief as is its compass, it seems 
that there is little of intrinsic moment bearing on the issue, either in the 
way of evidence or the use of evidence, that is not contained or implied 
in Dr. Swanton’s paper. It should have essentially disposed of the 
matter for a generation at least. But now that a scholar of the learning, 
acumen, and restraint of Mr. Hartland has reéntered the deserted arena 
with a challenge, it is only fair to conclude that he may represent also 
the views of others. I shall therefore attempt to restate and amplify 
Dr. Swanton’s interpretation with a directness which his characteristic 
modesty would probably forbid him. 

Excluding Mexico, upon which the evidence remains to be system- 
atized by a Mexican specialist, native North America contains three 
areas in which definite exogamy with definitely unilateral descent pre- 
vailed. The first and largest of these comprises the territory east of 
the hundredth meridian and south of the fiftieth parallel, or a little 
beyond. The exact boundaries of the area of course are not straight 
lines. The western limit, for instance, protrudes farther on the north 
than in the south. For most oi the tribes on the immediate Atlantic coast 
from the Carolinas to New England, the evidence is defective. So far 
as it goes, however, it indicates them to have been exogamic and uni- 
laterally reckoning. 
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The second area comprises the Southwest, that is, the tribes of New 
Mexico and Arizona; also, according to recent information secured by 
Mr. E. W. Gifford, which I may cite because it is at this moment in press, 
the Indians of the greater part of the southern half of the adjacent state 
of California. 

The third area consists of what it is customary for ethnologists to 
call the Northwest Coast or the North Pacific Coast of America, from the 
Tlingit in southern Alaska to the Kwakiutl in southern British Columbia, 
with an adhering fringe of tribes in the hinterland. 

Now, five bodies of facts emerge. 

1. Outside of the three regions mentioned, there occur no specifically 
exogamic groups, and descent is either bilateral, that is, indeterminate, 
or attached only to inheritance of property and station and not to 
inheritance of an affiliation determinative or regulative as regards mar- 
riage. There may remain a few tribes in the vast territories excluded 
from the three exogamic areas, which on fuller knowledge may prove to 
belong with the exogamic peoples in the three areas. They are certainly 
not many, since the North American tribes have been examined so 
extensively that the result is almost that of a systematic inquiry, and 
the subject of marriage and descent has so long been in the forefront 
of attention that the probability of revolutionizing data having been 
overlooked is exceedingly small. Practically, therefore, the existence 
of a great irregular but continuous territory, covering about half of the 
continent, and inhabited wholly by non-exogamic peoples, must be 
admitted. 

2. Within each of the three exogamic areas, substantially every tribe 
—so far as present knowledge goes, absolutely every tribe—adhered to a 
scheme of social groupings that were concerned with marriage and were 
inherited in one line of descent only. 

3. In each of these three exogamic areas, both matrilinear and patri- 
linear descent was found among different tribes. In the East, the 
Muskhogeans and Iroquoians formed the bulk of a compact body of 
matrilineal nations, partly surrounded by a continuous belt of patri- 
linear tribes, mainly Algonkian and Siouan. A second, smaller, and 
detached matrilineal group consisted of the Mandan, Hidatsa, and 
Crow on the western edge of the area. In the Southwest, the Pueblos 
and Athabascans were matrilineal, the Piman, Yuman, and Californian 
tribes patrilineal. The Northwest was matrilineal except for the 
Kwakiutl. The institutions of the Kwakiutl are certainly abnormal; 
but if the primacy of their father-right be questioned, it should be 
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remembered that all the tribes to their south unquestionably trans- 
mitted family crests, rank and title, badges of honor, and wealth, from 
father to son, even though lacking intrinsically exogamic divisions. 

4. In each area the most advanced tribes, those which, so far as their 
history is known or may without unreasonable speculation be inferred, 
have produced a type of civilization, are matrilineal. Those less ad- 
vanced, which have absorbed or simplified their civilization rather than 
created or added to it, are patrilineal. Signs of such advancement are 
agriculture; town life; an intricate economic system; a development of 
industrial processes or the arts, as statistically determinable by the 
number of kinds of manufactures; an elaborated religion with numerous 
and interrelated ceremonies; the ability to develop coherent political 
institutions. It is true that backward tribes are sometimes matrilineal. 
The matrilineal hinterland Athabascans of the Northwest certainly 
possessed a less intensified civilization than the semi-patrilineal Kwakiutl. 
It might also be questioned whether the Navajo and Apache should be 
reckoned as more advanced than the Pima and Yuma. But in each 
case the quickening hearth of a civilization, the center from which it 
obviously radiated, the focus at which it reaches its brilliance, is among 
matrilineal peoples; the penumbra in which the civilization fades out, 
or indeterminately merges into another, is prevailingly patrilineal. The 
Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian form, or at any rate include, such a focus 
for the whole Northwest, the Pueblos for the Southwest, in the opinion 
of every student who has concerned himself with such distinctions. In 
the East, the Iroquois are ranked above the Algonkians, on the basis of 
their general culture, and the Muskhogean above the Siouan tribes. 
If any one holds a contrary opinion, he has not made himself heard. 
Even the subsidiary and isolated matrilinear canton on the edge of the 
great Eastern area confirms the rule. It comprises two of three “ village 
Indian”’ tribes in the nomadic hunting area of the Plains, plus only an 
established offshoot, the Crow, of one of them; while the third of the 
town-dwelling, agricultural tribes, the Arikara, are a historically recent 
branch from the half nomadic Pawnee. 

5. By the same scale, the non-exogamic area includes not a single 
tribe of distinctly advanced or complex culture, no hearth or focus of a 
type of civilization, but is inhabited over its several millions of square 
miles wholly by peoples universally characterized as backward in com- 
parison with the bulk of those in the exogamic areas. The Eskimo indeed 
excel in mechanical inventions; but the remainder of their civilization 
is certainly of the meagerest; and the same is always stated of the 
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tribes of the interior of northern Canada, of the intermountain Plateau 
and Great Basin, of California, and of Texas. Where something of a 
local civilization has sprung up in these regions, it is invariably a reduced 
sub-type of a greater civilization centered in an exogamic area; as the 
culture of the non-exogamic Yurok of northwestern California is clearly 
only built upon a three or four times filtered leakage from the general 
Northwest coast culture whose quality is intensest among the Haida. 

If these five masses of facts mean anything, they mean this: 

So far as the phenomena of what it is customary to call] social organi- 
zation or social institutions in native North America relate to other phe- 
nomena, they show an overwhelming connection between lack of exogamy 
and of unilateral descent on the one hand and the most backward state 
of civilization on the other; between exogamy and unilateral descent 
and more intricate and richer civilization. Within the confines of 
exogamy, patrilineal reckoning prevails among the less advanced nations, 
and every important acme of civilization is situated among matrilineal 
peoples. The inference seems inevitable, that so far as North America 
is concerned, the original or early type of culture possessed no definite 
exogamic institutions and counted descent bilaterally or only in con- 
nection with property and rank. In those regions in which civilization 
progressed, exogamy grew up, but first with patrilineal descent; where 
it culminated, it became matrilineal. What is more, this process was 
independently repeated—certainly in the Northwest as compared with 
the other areas, possibly in the Southwest and East, not impossibly 
twice within the East. There is no need of talking in this connection of 
what are often called “laws”: but a positive drift, for a long period 
and in a positive direction, is manifest. 

There is not the least intent to maintain that this indicated develop- 
ment is a sequence of stages having abstract validity, or that it was 
being passed through by each and every American nation. It must be 
admitted that we can not positively affirm that any given tribe that is 
now matrilineal was patrilineal twenty generations ago. The evidence 
does not yet run so specific. It is also extremely likely that some matri- 
lineal tribes have been matrilineal ever since they followed exogamic 
rules, without ever passing through a patrilineal condition, and that 
this or that backward patrilineal people took their exogamy ready-made 
from a matrilineal group but altered its reckoning to conform with the 
mode of inheritance prevalent among them. In fact I doubt whether 
either matrilinear or patrilinear descent cuts very deeply into the life 
of any American nation. I am inclined to think that it rests compara- 
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tively lightly on the genuinely intrinsic anatomy of their society, and 
that many of them could change and some perhaps have changed from 
one reckoning to the other without a very serious disturbance of their 
institutions. Even exogamy seems to me something that they probably 
take on or put off rather easily; as indeed I hold the whole scheme of 
clanship, with Dr. Swanton and others, to be a more formal and super- 
ficial thing by far than kinship, from the native American point of view 
itself. I should be ready therefore to allow of a multitude of individual 
exceptions, especially as regards literal “ priority’’ or ‘‘sequence.”” But 
just as I believe that next to nothing can be proved as to the actuality 
of the undifferentiation-patrilineate-matrilineate development in any 
given case, so I believe that Mr. Hartland, in the present state of know!- 
edge, can prove next to nothing as to the actuality or even probability 
of any particular exceptions. All that we know much about, or can 
infer as yet, is that the general broad current of development, and on 
the whole of sequence, indicates strongly that patrilineal institutions 
underlie matrilineal institutions in North America, and non-exogamic 
institutions underlie both. 

There are only two other interpretations for this body of coherent 
facts. One is that the advanced tribes, the producers and moulders of 
civilization, and therefore of institutions, have regularly been conserva- 
tive of their primitive state as regards the institutions of marriage and 
descent alone, and thus have maintained an original maternal exogamy, 
which the backward and ruder tribes once also shared, but in process of 
time either altered to its patrilineal form or lost altogether. This 
explanation is extremely unlikely, in the arbitrariness of its supposition 
that a civilization, or rather several of them repeatedly, should progress 
along all lines but one, and that this side of life should proceed to achieve 
new phases only among peoples whose culture in all other respects 
developed slowly or not at all. 

The remaining interpretation is that the whole history of American 
civilizations since an early period has been one of degeneration, the active 
and preponderating nations alone supporting their original laws of 
descent with vigor and success. No one would seriously maintain such a 
view, I think; but if so, and it were establishable, the victory for the 
priority of matrilinear institutions would be sterile, since the priority 
would be one of bare time only, and as regards degree of development 
patrilineal and bilateral reckoning would remain accompaniments of 
stunting and lack of resource. 

In fine, the correlation between matrilineal institutions and pro- 
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gressive, advanced, and productive types of civilization in North America 
is too complete, positively as well as reversely, to allow of any conclusion 
but that in some manner, and for whatever causes, they are definitely 
connected. 

This, then, is what a reconsideration of the facts leads to—a recon- 
sideration guided by the desire to express from the mass of phenomena 
their vital sap. What is more important, the method by which this 
interpretation is reached is one of determining the relations of as many 
facts as possible. Like phenomena are associated; they are set in a 
relation of geographical space—the dimension which is to the ethnologist 
not indeed the substitute for time but the first step toward the attain- 
ment of that element; and the social phases of civilizations are con- 
sidered with reference to their other phases. Now this may not be very 
deep nor far-reaching science, but it is of the very essence of the method 
of science in its fundamentals, in that it is orderly, impartial, definite in 
results, based throughout on phenomena, and coherent. 

As opposed to this plan, it is fair to inquire on what method Mr. 
Hartland’s denial of these conclusions rests. He makes no serious use 
of the primary factor of geography. He attempts even less to correlate 
social institutions of peoples with other aspects of their civilizations or 
with these civilizations viewed as such. His plan is one of dissociating 
phenomena as they actually occur, readily selecting those that he can 
weave into a fabric and contesting the face value of the remainder. All 
the groupings of facts here presented, except for a few that have been 
accumulated since the appearance of his paper, were offered by Dr. 
Swanton, if not formally then suggestively. That Mr. Hartland com- 
pletely passes over these striking and pregnant associations of phe- 
nomena, indicates that the relations of things as they exist have little 
meaning to him, at least in the field of ethnology. Since no one can find 
permanent satisfaction in handling a large body of utterly detached and 
unassociated phenomena, it is evident that he must be putting them into 
relation by some other process than that of trying to find the relations as 
they occur naturally. His interest is in the relation which the phe- 
nomena bear, or can be made to bear, to a formula: the temporal and 
developmental priority of matrilineal over patrilineal institutions. 

On the other hand, such a conviction as Dr. Swanton outlined and 
as is here restated is a formulation rather than a formula. But, however 
designated, it is certainly the outcome of a series of orderings of phe- 
nomena; while Mr. Hartland, like his predecessors Bachofen, McLennan, 
and Morgan, begins with a formula and attempts to adjust phenomena 
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to it or interpret them in conformity with it. Dr. Swanton's procedure 
is thus inductive and objective; his opponents’, subjective and deductive. 

The latter method, unless restricted rigidly to tentative trial, in- 

evitably involves special pleading. And I believe it can not be seriously 
denied that the bulk of Mr. Hartland’s argument is special pleading. 
Every possible contrary instance is examined, harried by cross-examina- 
tion, confronted by contradictory witnesses, its credibility or inherent 
probability doubted on special or general grounds. Carver is pitted 
against Radin, Owen against Michelson. The patrilineal Osage forbid 
marriage also within the mother’s clan—a prohibition “only compre- 
hensible as a relic of matrilineal reckoning’; but when Dr. Swanton 
mentions the exactly corresponding case of the matrilineal Zufii not 
marrying into the father’s clan, the case is too lacking in significance to 
refute or mention. The Sia are so reduced in souls and number of their 
clans that they must perforce violate their laws of exogamy. California, 
where most of the tribes without exogamic divisions 
are found, is preéminently a land “where fragments of forgotten peoples dwelt.” 
. ..  Itis not surprising that they display wide divergences from the organization 
common to the rest of the continent. It is just the situation in which the removal 
of old landmarks might be anticipated, ancient rules would be broken and dis- 
tinctions lost. 
In other words, because the Sia, after more than three centuries of 
resistance to Spanish and American contact, have shrunk in population 
to a point where they no longer can maintain their institutions as they 
would like, the densely massed Californians, comprising an eighth, 
possibly a fifth, of the inhabitants of the entire continent exclusive of 
Mexico, living without legend or trace of migrations in historical time, 
ignorant until recently even of the existence of the Caucasian, an unwar- 
like people troubled by no more than border quarrels and petty feud 
revenges, and perhaps the least subject of any American group to serious 
famine—these Californians, whose avowed rudeness of culture should 
make them matrilineal when actually they are patrilineal or non-exogamic, 
are according to Mr. Hartland’s reckoning not “left out of account” by 
him but are “taken into consideration'’—by the application to them of 
a poetic phrase about forgotten fragments. 

The final argument follows naturally. Bloody wars, perpetuated 
feuds; tribes wiped out, banished, amalgamated, or incorporated; the 
disturbing effect of horses and firearms, the influence of missionaries and 
traders, government intervention—all these things have been specially 
characteristic of American aboriginal history since the Discovery, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hartland. 
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It does not surprise me therefore to read of tribes among which few or no 
remnants of totemic culture, exogamy, mother-right, or the clan system exist, 
Nor, in these circumstances, can I draw the inference that they never did exist, 
as they existed among the more settled peoples of the east and south. 


This is very much as if one were to proclaim a natural law, say of gravi- 
tation, and when this proved to hold in only a fraction of known instances, 
to invoke the will of God, or to point blandly with a sweep of the hand 
to the circumstance that there existed also such a force as electricity in 
the world, which without exaggeration could be considered potential; 
and to conclude that the asserted law must be a correct formulation 
because these extraneous factors might account for the numerous ex- 
ceptions to it. 

Incidentally Mr. Hartland overlooks that his bloodsheds, wanderings, 
absorptions, and European pressure have been by far the most marked 
in the matrilineal and exogamic regions of the east and south. 

I submit that his method of argument is not that of an unbiased 
judge endeavoring to sift the most probable conclusion out of a complex 
mass of testimony, but that of the attorney seeking judgment in favor 
of a client. 

The procedure of those following the method initiated by Dr. Swanton 
is to integrate the evidence so far as it may be integrated without forcing, 
and to accept the results that eventuate—those that seem certain, 
unhesitatingly; those that attain probability, with reserve, but as at 
least a temporary gain in understanding. The procedure of those who 
support matrilinear priority in America must be, I think, and that of 
Mr. Hartland is, to dislocate and disorganize the evidence, to pull it 
into unconnected bits, so that those fragments which corroborate the 
preformed opinion may be accepted without further examination, and 
the contrary ones assailed, besmirched, doubted, and worried. No one 
may adjudge himself more impartial than his opponent. But I believe 
that Mr. Hartland himself will not sincerely deny that Dr. Swanton 
interprets by associating phenomena as they are given in nature or 
history, whereas he associates only after dissociating them, thus operating 
more artificially. 

Mr. Hartland’s challenge to Dr. Swanton to produce an instance of 
patrilineal institutions changing to matrilineal can therefore be met best 
not by pointing to this disputed tribe or that half-known people, or by 
minute dissection of what so-and-so has alleged about either; but by 
reminding him that the evidence as a whole indicates the very powerful 
probability that nearly every nation in North America has reached the 
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matrilineal condition from the patrilineal, the unilateral reckoning from 
the bilateral, exogamy from a previous non-exogamic state; or at least 
that the apparent drift, so far back as our mental eyes can at present 
follow it, has been predominantly in this direction. When he has 
seriously impaired the inherent integrating basis of this broad and 
insistent inference, it will be time for his challenge to be renewed. 

I should be very sorry if this reply to Mr. Hartland’s review should 
be construed as a nationalistic endeavor, or even a nationalistically 
colored response, in the international field of science and scientific history. 
There are American anthropologists that agree with him, and British 
colleagues who dissent. Dr. Rivers has recently pronounced in favor 
of several of the contentions here advanced. It is the American Morgan 
who, while not the originator of the view championed by Mr. Hartland, 
has been perhaps its most influential propagator. That Mr. Hartland 
has seen fit to contribute his essay to an American organ can only be 
received as a compliment by Americans; as his unfailing courtesy of 
presentation must be genuinely appreciated by everyone. If the present 
reply seem harsh by contrast, as I fear it may, I can only trust that any 
excess of this quality may be construed as due to the ardor of a con- 
viction: the conviction that, however slight and remote the issue itself 
be thought, it involves two deeply opposed methods, whose effects in 
rendering to the science of man understanding and an influence on the 
lives of men must be profoundly different. 


A. L. KRoOEBER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


“PARALLEL BETWEEN THE NORTHWEST COAST AND IROQUOIAN CLANS 
AND PHRATRIES” 


IN a short paper which appeared recently in the Anthropologist (vol. 
19, no. 3, pp. 403-405) under the above title Mr. Barbeau puts forth the 
suggestion that ‘‘the various phratric and moiety systems, appearing 
sporadically in many parts of North America, may have had a common 
remote origin or a single center of diffusion’’ (p. 405). To be sure, 
this statement is not made in the form of a dogmatic pronounciation, 
being merely based upon a “‘feeling’’ that such may have been the case. 

While there can be no objection to attempts being made to find such 
a common origin, objections certainly must be raised against the methods 
by which these attempts are being made and especially against the 
erroneous manner of arriving at conclusions which are totally contra- 
dicted by the comparable data in question. As a matter of fact, an 
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examination of these data gives the impression that the paper under 
discussion has been wholly mis-named and that its proper title should 
have been ‘‘ Lack of Parallel between the Northwest Coast and Iroquoian 
Clans and Phratries.”” For, if nothing else, the comparisons instituted 
by Mr. Barbeau into the clans and phratries of the east and those of the 
northwest prove just the opposite; that is to say, they prove that simi- 
larities and correspondences are lacking. 

Let us quote Mr. Barbeau’s own words! He says, “‘ There is a close 
similarity only in the village or tribal system in both areas” (p. 403). 
A mighty slim correspondence upon which to base even a feeling that the 
various phratric and moiety systems in North America may have had a 
common remote origin; provided, such a close similarity could be found! 
But upon what features is this close similarity based? We must again 
let the author speak for himself. He says, “their village communities 
(Iroquoian and Northwest Coast) were alike in so far as they were more 
or less permanent complexes of kinsmen and mutually unrelated people” 
(p. 403). What a tremendously close similarity! And how typical of 
these two areas only! Or does Mr. Barbeau know of any other village 
communities in North America that are not more or less permanent com- 
plexes of kinsmen and mutually unrelated people? And this consti- 
tutes Mr. Barbeau’s chief correspondence! 

Let us now examine the other points! ‘‘ When we compare,” says 
Mr. Barbeau, “‘the families, clans, and phratries of the Northwest Coast 
with those of the Eastern Woodlands, we find some comparable features, 
though much specialized in different directions, and many striking 
differences’’ (p. 403). Wherein consist these comparable features which, 
in his own words, are “‘much specialized’’ and present “many striking 
differences’’? The only comparable feature brought out by Mr. Barbeau 
is the fact that in both areas we find a totemic organization. Is this 
general resemblance sufficient to arrive at such far-reaching conclusions; 
especially in view of the enormous differences found in the details of the 
so-called ‘“‘comparable features’? Mr. Barbeau himself is forced to 
admit that whereas ‘‘among the Tsimshian and neighboring nations of 
the Coast, the phratries, clans, families, and even houses were totemic 
units, it was quite different among the Iroquoian tribes, where the clan 
alone was totemic”’ (pp. 403, 404); furthermore, “‘while the use of its 
pictorial or plastic representation as a crest was quite trivial among the 
Iroquoian tribes, it reached an abnormal development on the West Coast”’ 
(p. 404). In this connection I should like to know upon what data does 
Mr. Barbeau base his supposition that ‘‘the West Coast’’ represents 
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“‘an abnormal development’? Moreover, Mr. Barbeau admits that 
“the most fundamental fact in the Iroquoian social system is the clan,” 
whereas ‘‘on the Coast the phratries and families alone are plainly dis- 
cernible’’ where ‘the clan, in the course of time, gradually loses its 
individuality in the phratry,”’ while “the Iroquoian clan always retained 
its marked individuality within the phratry”’ (p. 404). But any lingering 
doubts concerning the comparability of the totemic institutions among 
the Iroquoian and Coast tribes are irrevocably dispelled by Mr. Barbeau’s 
final admission that ‘‘the difference between the phratries in both areas 
is radical. The Coast phratries are totemic, the Iroquoian ones are 
non-totemic and purely political” (p. 404). 

I am in no way trying to cast aspersions upon Mr. Barbeau’s capa- 
bility as an ethnologist; he has time and again proven himself an excel- 
lent and competent observer of the ethnology of the North American 
Indians. Unfortunately, he seems to have become inoculated with the 
Baccillus Reductionis like some other of his anthropological co-workers 
and is trying to arrive at sweeping conclusions which are based upon 
inadequate and improperly digested data. He evidently starts out with 
a preconceived notion and is endeavoring to make the facts fit his idea. 


Leo J. FRACHTENBERG 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


THE Route or DE Soto 


THE article on “‘ De Soto’s Route from Cofitachequi, in Georgia, to 
Cosa, in Alabama” by Daniel Marshall Andrews, which appeared in 
the first number of the present volume of the Anthropologist is of par- 
ticular interest to the writer because its author is familiar with the 
topographical side of the question, a side which I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to consider with sufficient care. At the same time I can not help 
thinking that Major Andrews’s estimate of the ability of the Spanish 
adventurers as travelers is very much too low. At the present time I 
have not the opportunity to make a detailed statement of my own views 
on this question, but merely wish to indicate them in a very general way. 

All writers are very well agreéd regarding the position of Cosa, on 
Coosa river at the mouth of Talladega creek. With the traditional 
location of Cofitachequi, however, at Silver Bluff, S. C., I am not in 
accord. From the De Soto narratives themselves, and from the later 
reports of the Pardo expeditions I feel satisfied that Cofitachequi was 
lower down the Savannah, perhaps near Mt. Pleasant. I agree with 
Mooney in placing Xuala near the head of Broad river. This position 
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is indicated, not merely by evidence presented by Mr. Mooney in his 
Myths of the Cherokee, but by information furnished by certain un- 
published Spanish documents. In one of these, now in the Lowery 
collection, in the Library of Congress, a Spanish navigator, touching at 
the mouth of the Santee, is told that the trail passing up that stream 
reached a town called Suala at the foot of the mountains, and there is 
nothing to show that this trail branched off to the westward higher up. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that Xuala or Suala refers to the 
Cheraw or Sara, a Siouan tribe, well known in later times, and there is 
no other evidence that they lived as far south as Major Andrews places 
them, entirely beyond the range of the other Siouan tribes in the later 
historic period. Again, there is no evidence other than archaeological, 
and that not of a thorough character, that there were Indian tribes on 
the upper Coosa. There certainly were none there after the period of 
the first English settlements. On the other hand there were such tribes 
along the Tennessee, and one of them is called by the very same name as 
that which the De Soto chroniclers employ for a tribe met by them on 
the river which they descended, the Tali. There is also good reason to 
believe that the Coste, Acoste, ur Costehe were none other than the 
Koasati, a band of whom are known to have been on the middle Tennessee 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The final -he in the last of 
these forms may very well be intended for the Koasati plural -ha. In 
my judgment the evidence is strong that De Soto marched north from 
Cofitachequi, on the Savannah, to the head of the Broad, from there 
through the mountains to the Tennessee, and down the Tennessee to 
the big bend where he left it and proceeded south into Cosa. A short 
time before he reached the latter place he came to a town called Tasqui, 
and about twenty years later some soldiers of Pardo’s army who went 
from Chiaha to Cosa passed through two towns, one called Tasqui, the 
other Tasquiqui. Now we know from later maps that the Tuskegee 
tribe actually lived at one time midway between the bend of the Tennes- 
see and the town of Cosa. Another place mentioned by them is “ Oliti- 
far’’ which would correspond, if my supposition is correct, almost exactly 
with a later Creek town known as Litafatchi. In fact ethnological and 
historical data seem to back up the Tennessee route at almost every 
step. The Coosa theory must be maintained on topographical grounds 
alone in the face of all other evidence. 


Joun R. SWANTON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN FIREPLACES IN SoutH Dakota Bap-LANDs: 
Fact AND FANCY 

It is curious what elegant and imposing structures can sometimes be 

erected upon a foundation built out of our own fancies. Some twelve 
years ago an article entitled “ Ancient Indian Fireplaces in South Dakota 
Bad-lands"’ was published in the American Anthropologist, vol. 7, no. 1, 
Jan.—March, 1905. The article told of the finding of some appearances 
of charcoal and other burned materials 
pocketed in the side of a canyon wall some 40 feet above the bed of the stream 
and 8 or 10 feet below the top of the cliff. The crumbling Bad-lands clay had 
fallen away from the sides and bottom of this fire-place, leaving an urn-shaped 
mass of burned material to adhere to the side of the canyon wall. 
The writer of the article jumps to the conclusion that it is a fire-place 
and goes on to speculate upon the vast stretch of time since the fire- 
place was used by some prehistoric race of men and that it has since been 
covered by slowly built deposits of alluvium which again have been cut 
away by erosion, thus leaving the “fire-place’’ once more exposed. He 
concludes thus: 

The problem is this: At some time in the past these fire-places and deposits 
of kitchen refuse were made by primitive people who were wont to camp at 
what was then the superficial level of the country. Since that time the entire 
basin, covering an area of three by ten miles, has been filled with soft Bad-lands 
clay, regularly deposited by the action of water in eight or ten distinctly marked 
strata, some of which are filled with the shells of fresh-water mollusks. After 
the basin had been filled above the old level, where the ancients camped, to a 
depth of at least ten feet, erosion began its work, since which time the entire 
basin of horizontal strata has been cut into gullies thirty to sixty feet deep, so 
that the present creek with its lateral ravines is that much below the top of the 
surface which extends from one side of the basin to the other. In this process 
of erosion these ancient fire-places have been exposed to view. 

When I first read that article I did not feel satisfied with the con- 
clusion to which the writer of it leaped, but I had no positive evidence 
as to what the real truth of the matter was, so I could not offer anything 
in rebuttal. Since then I think I have by good fortune obtained a 
reasonable and true explanation of the facts. I have become acquainted 
with Dr. A. McG. Beede, who has been for many years a missionary 
priest of the Protestant Episcopal church on the Standing Rock Reserva- 
tion, which is a reservation of the Dakota nation, most of its inhabitants 
being Teton Dakotas. He has told me what was told to him in 1905 
when he read and translated the article in question to a group of old 
men of that nation. Dr. Beede says: 
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I found the article “Ancient Fire-places in South Dakota Bad-lands.” I 
thought it would be interesting to these men, so I read it tothem. They listened 
attentively, but twinkling eyes showed that they did not regard the article as 
correct. I said, ‘‘Tell me about these fire-places, what were they, and how were 
they made.’’ They hesitated for some time, but conferred together and finally 
decided to let Black Bull be the spokesman. He spoke about as follows: “A 
white man is very wise, but an Indian is like a child which has little knowledge. 
(A twinkle in his eye showed quiet ridicule.) But if a grown-up man gets lost 
he goes very far from the right way just because he is very strong and can goa 
long way. But a child which is lost does not go very far astray just because the 
child has not as much strength as a grown-up man. Thus many white men make 
many very great mistakes; while Indians do not make such big mistakes. 

These places which the white man who wrote this story called fire-places are 
not fire-places at all. That is one of the little mistakes of this wise white man. 
They were caches where dried meat and dried fruits were stored away safe for 
future use. Instead of the ground having grown up over these places as his 
story says, the Indians dug down into the ground and made these places. That 
is only a small mistake, of course, but it makes considerable difference.’’ With 
this the speaker gave a quiet, tolerant smile. Then he continued: “If the white 
man who wrote this story had known old Indian customs he would not have 
made the small mistake which he made in his story."’ This he said with a humor- 
ous twinkle in his eye. He went on to say: “In old times the Dakotas never 
roasted a half of a buffalo or even a big piece of a buffalo in a fire-place. They 
cut up a buffalo into smal] pieces by sacred rules, and then these small pieces 
were cooked in various ways. And the Dakotas never had any such fire-places 
for cooking meat; but all Indians had such places for caches. 

“The place for a cache was chosen, then the excavation was carefully dug, 
and sometimes stones were placed in the bottom of the excavation. Then dried 
grass and brush was burned in the excavation slowly and carefully. The heat 
and smoke from this fire made the earth walls around the excavation dry so the 
frost and moisture would not travel through and spoil whatever was laid away 
for food. Then, after the food had been stored away in this place underground, 
the small opening on the surface of the ground, by which the place was entered, 
was carefully concealed so that marauders could not find it. This concealment 
was so perfect that even the men who made it could not afterwards find it unless 
they knew the directions and the number of paces from each of two visible objects 
which were secretly marked. I know the places mentioned in the white man’s 
story were caches and not fire-places, though I never saw them.” 


Black Bull, who had been speaking, was a Santee. The Santee was 
the easternmost tribe of the Dakota nation, and, until scattered and 
broken by its troubles in 1862 and 1863 was located in southern Minne- 
sota. That is why Black Bull would not be likely to have seen the 
identical locality where the caches were which had been called ‘“fire- 
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places” in the article which he had just heard read, for the place was in 
the western part of the country of the Teton Dakotas. 

When Black Bull had ceased speaking he looked towards Red Hail 
with a twinkle in his eye as though he thought the best of the joke was 
yet to come. Red Hail was an old Teton, at that time aged about 71 
years. The writer of the present article met him last year, not long 
before his death, which occurred on July 4, 1917, in his eighty-fourth 
year. Any one who is acquainted with Indians will understand that the 
arrangement for Black Bull to give the general discussion leading up 
to the most critical statement and the reservation of that for another 
was a piece of staging for dramatic effect. Black Bull could give the 
general statement of the customs common to Indian tribes, but it was 
left to Red Hail, a Teton, to speak with authority about the particular 
matter touching the country of his own tribe. When Black Bull glanced 
toward him it was Red Hail’s cue to take up the story. He said: 

Black Bull has well spoken. I will not say over again what he said. But 
there is one small word which I will say. (Here he smiled gently.) ! was there 
when those caches were made. It was about 60 years ago. I remember it well. 
I was there with my father, Supe, and the father of Sitting Bull was there. We 
made two of these caches, and if they look sharp they will find there are two. 
The meat may be good yet in the one that is not broken open on the butte, and 
I wish I had some of it now, 
he concluded with a whimsical smile in fond recollection of the dear 
dead past. 

MELVIN RANDOLPH GILMORE 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Meeting of April 17, 1917 

THE 511th regular and 38th annual meeting of the Society was held 
at the New National Museum on April 17. After approving the reports 
of the secretary, treasurer and auditing committee the society elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year:—President, Mr. William H. 
Babcock; Vice-president, Mr. Francis La Flesche; Secretary, Miss 
Frances Densmore; Treasurer, Mr. C. N. B. Hewitt; Councillors, 
Mr. E. T. Williams, Mr. Neil M. Judd, Dr. Truman Michelson, Mr. Felix 
Neumann and Dr. I. M. Casanowicz. 

Memorials to members of the society deceased during the past year 
were then presented. A sketch of the life of Gen. Ellis Spear, an active 
member of the society, was read by Mr. Wm. H. Babcock. The me- 
morial to Mr. S. M. Gronberger, an associate member, was prepared and 
presented by Mr. James Mooney, and that to Mr. J. D. McGuire, an 
honorary member, was prepared and read by Dr. J. W. Fewkes. Tributes 
to Prof. Johannes Ranke and Prof. Gustave Schwalbe of Germany, 
honorary members, were given by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, and a review of 
the life and work of Sir Edward Burnett Tylor, a corresponding member 
of the society, was read by Dr. John R. Swanton, tributes to Dr. Tylor 
being also given by Dr. Truman Michelson and Dr. Leo J. Frachtenberg. 

The delivery of the address of the retiring president, Dr. John R. 
Swanton, on “Some Anthropological Misconceptions,’’ was postponed 
to a special meeting of the society to be held on May t. 


Meeting of May 1, 1917 

THE 512th meeting of the Society was a special meeting held on 
May 1, in the Natural History building of the National Museum to hear 
the address of the retiring president, Dr. John R. Swanton, whose subject 
was “Some Anthrofological Misconceptions.” 

Dr. Swanton began by calling attention to the cyclic nature of 
cultural movements and stated that like other beliefs the doctrine of 
evolution which so dominates the thought of our time is subject to the 
same law and bound to have its rise, decline, and disappearance as an 
object of peculiar interest, andthat the truth embodied in it will in time 
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become so axiomatic that no particular attention will be paid it while 
the chaff will disappear 

Unfortunately when pioneer anthropologists began to apply evo- 
lutionary ideas to their science, then in its infancy, they fell into a serious 
error. They assumed, with some justice indeed, that the existing peoples 
of the world presented features some more and some less primitive, 
features which might be arranged into series showing the stages which 
mankind as a whole had passed through, but in selecting the “‘ most primi- 
tive’’ features they worked on the false assumption that that which was 
most foreign to the ideas of the society in which they lived, in the cultural 
center of western Europe, were the most primitive. This resulted in a 
vast crop of pseudo-scientific evolutionary theories each based on its 
author’s own peculiar understanding of what was more and what less 
primitive. An assistant source of error was an over earnest attempt to 
find survivals analogous to the ‘ 


‘vestigial characters”’ of biology in all 
kinds of cultural features, many of which were not vestigial at all. The 
speaker referred to several evolutionary theories of this kind, treating 
at some length those regarding the evolution of totemism from a matri- 
linea! clan system, the evolution of marriage from a primitive promiscuity, 
and several theories concerning the origin of religion, such as those of 
Spencer, Tylor, Frazer, and Lang. 

Secondly, the author took exception to the extreme uniformitarian 
attitude taken by certain anthropologists. He called attention to the 
fact that absolute uniformitariansim is impossible since even the in- 
organic world is based on discreted molecules, atoms, electrons, etc., 
while the organic world is based on independent organisms. In the 
same way when we turn to the culture history of mankind we find that 
ideas, although progressive, do not roll into consciousness with the 
even motion of a wheel but come at certain definite times and places. 

Along with this extreme uniformitarianism he believed too much 
stress had been placed on the unconscious or subconscious side of evolu- 
tion in human institutions. Important as the latter undoubtedly is 
and much as it is neglected by the man of average intelligence, it acts 
less toward the development of new institutions than toward the preser- 
vation of institutions already in existence, and is accompanied rather by 
degeneration, or at most imitation, than by absolute origination. 

In this connection Dr. Swanton took occasion to criticize a certain 
type of student who, because he observes the powerful effect of sub- 
conscious imitation, assumes that there is an extra-mental current which 
settles all problems, and looks cynically upon conscious efforts to bring 
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about change. When examined microscopically this seemingly uncon- 
scious current would be found to be a resultant of forces, each of which 
was the decision of some individual or some group of individuals at a 
definite time and place. He believed that if any of these decisions had 
been different the stream itself, the course of history, would in some 
measure have been different. 

In the discussion which followed the address Dr. Leo J. Frachten- 
berg agreed in main with the assertions made by the speaker. He called 
attention to the fact that the error of particularization is well exemplified 
in Westermarck’s Origin of Primitive Ethics. Dr. Frachtenberg expressed 
the belief that the principle of unconscious evolution should not be 
underestimated. Dr. Truman Michelson added as another miscon- 
ception the supposition that the languages of primitive peoples indicate 
a low mentality, stating that it is possible to express complicated ideas 
by means of these languages but that the ordinary life of the people does 
not require such expression. Another misconception, according to Dr. 
Michelson, is the arranging of languages in a scale of superiority with 
inflectional languages as the highest point of development. 

In closing the discussion Dr. Swanton stated that although it is true 
that the unconscious element plays a very important part in the evolu- 
tion of culture its functions are conservative, or, at most, imitative with a 
tendency toward degeneration, whereas the conscious element is that 
which creates, that which produces positive advances. 


FRANCES DENSMORE, Secretary 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


Dr. Joun P. HARRINGTON, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
returned to Washington October 8, after field work among the Indians 
of the Southwest covering several years. 


Dr. TRUMAN MICHELSON, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, has 
been appointed Professor of Ethnology in the George Washington Uni- 
versity. He will also retain his position as ethnologist in the Bureau. 
The University will offer three courses in ethnology under the instruction 
of Dr. Michelson: a “General Introduction to Ethnology,” ‘Outlines 
of North American Ethnology,” and “American Indian Languages.” 
Dr. Michelson returned to Washington October 6, from field work 
among the Fox Indians of Tama, Iowa, the Sauk of Kansas and adjacent 
parts of Nebraska, and the Potawatomi of Kansas. 


Dr. ALES HrowiéKa, of the U. S. National Museum, returned in 
August from field work devoted largely to a study of the mountaineers 
of Tennessee. He also visited the Shawnee and Kickapoo Indians of 
Oklahoma. 


Mr. Pattie AINSWORTH MEANS was appointed in August, Honorary 
Collaborator in Archaeology in the U. S. National Museum. Early 
in October he left Washington to undertake archaeological researches 
in the northernmost provinces of Peru. 


Mr. LEsLiE Spier, of the American Museum of Natural History, is 
in the Southwest, continuing the archaeological investigations begun 
by him last year. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA resumed its 
activity on the evening of November 17 when a paper was presented 
on Egyptian life by the President of the Society, Dr. W. Max Miller. 
With Mr. E. P. Wilkins as Secretary and twenty members the Society 
started its fourth winter. 


THE GEORGE G. HEYE NortH AMERICAN INDIAN COLLECTION which 
has been exhibited for the past eight years in the Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has been withdrawn and will be exhibited in the 
new Museum of the American Indian in New York which has been 
founded by Mr. Heye. 
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Dr. G. B. Gorpon, the Director of the University Museum, is 
away on a six months’ leave of absence and Dr. Farabee has been 
appointed Acting Director in his place. 


Mr. H. U. HAtt, the Assistant Curator of the Section of General 
Ethnology, left the Museum on July 15 in order to give his services to 
the country. He is now with the Second Pennsylvania Field Artillery 
at Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 


Mr. B. W. MERwIN, the Assistant Curator in the American Section, 
left the Museum on September 18 for military service. He is stationed 
at Macon, Ga. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA'S second series of lectures on 
“The History of Religions’? opened November 19 with a lecture by 
Frank G. Speck on “Primitive Religion.’ The following men will 
lecture during the series: W. Max Miiller, Morris Jastrow, Jr., James A. 
Montgomery, Franklin Edgerton, Roland G. Kent, Walter W. Hyde, 
George D. Hadzsits, and Amandus Johnson. 


THE COMMERCIAL MUSEUM OF PHILADELPHIA, under the direction 
of Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson, has concluded its third summer of excavations 
at Otowi, Bandelier National Monument, New Mexico, excavating all 
the rooms of North, South, and East Houses of Great Otowi, all of 
the rooms of the East House, Little Otowi, in addition to several rooms 
in the West House and many single rooms and one kiva in the seventeen 
small-house ruins of Little Otowi. The caves in the immediate neighbor- 
hood have been explored. The whole region has been mapped. Many 
interesting discoveries were made, and considerable material obtained. 


PROFESSOR ALFRED M. TozzeEr, of che Department of Anthropology 
of Harvard University, Secretary of the American Anthropological 
Association, has been commissioned a captain in the Flying Corps. He 
is stationed at Denver, Colorado, where he is engaged in making the 
non-physical tests of recruits for the air service. 


THE NEw STATE Museum at Santa Fé was dedicated November 
24-28. Various museums and learned societies were represented by 
delegates who presented papers at the several sessions. Trips were 
made to neighboring points of ethnological and archaeological interest. 


Dr. W. C. FARABEE is acting as Secretary of the American Anthro- 
pological Association in the absence of Professor Tozzer. 
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Mr. JoserpH T. GoopMAN, editor, writer, and archaeologist, died 
on October 1, in San Francisco, California 


Rev. Horace Epwin HAypDEN, who has been associated with the 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society for the past twenty-five 
years, died at his home in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, on August 22, 
1917. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER WREN has been elected to fill the position in the 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society left vacant by the death 
of Rev. Horace Edwin Hayden. 


Dr. SALVADOR DEBENEDETTI has been appointed Director of the 
Ethnographical Museum of the Faculty of Philosophy and Let<ers in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, filling the vacancy caused by the death of 
Dr. Juan B. Ambrosetti. 


TEOBERT MALER died on the twenty-second of November, in his 
seventieth year, at Merida, Yucatan. Mr. Maler, who was of Austrian 
descent, came to Mexico with an officer of Maximilian’s army when a 
lad of thirteen. He soon became interested in the antiquities of Middle 
America, to the study of which he devoted most of his life. 


L’ECOLE. D'ANTHROPOLOGIE DE Paris opened its 42d year on No- 
vember 3, with courses offered as follows: 

1. R. Anthony. Development of the brain in man and the apes. 

2. L. Capitan. Art and architecture during the neolithic and proto- 
historic periods. 

3. G. Herve. Ethnology and ethnography in France during the 
Xvuth century. 

4. P. G. Mahoudeau. The precursors and the aut!.ors of evolution: 
Buffon, Lamarck, Darwin. 

5. L. Manouvrier. Echnic psychology. 

6. A. de Mortillet. Burial customs among ancient and modern 
primitive races. 

7. G. Papillault. Psycho-sociel values and sophisms. 

8. F. Schrader. Geographic causes of rapprochement and differen- 
tiation among human groups. Evolution of the old world. 

g. J. Vinson. Primitive languages, popular language, folk-lore. 

In addition there are two short courses of eight lectures each on: 

1. The survival of primitive industries, by D. Bellet; 

2. Falsehood from the viewpoint of anthropology and criminology, 
by Paul Boncour. 
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